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E ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Patrons—Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. &c. 
President—The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT LANCASTER, 
commencing Tuesday, J ‘uly 28, and ed Tuesday, August 4. 
President of the Me 
Col. the Right Hon. J. WILSON PATTEN, M.P. 


Patrons of the Meeting. 


The High Sheriff of Lancashire. The Right Hes. the Lord Stan- 
His Grace the Duke of Buc- _ ley, MP. 

cleuch, K.G The Ri ht ‘ow Lora Me: ig Tableg. 
His Grace the, Duke of Devon- a Ee arennans 


shire, K. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of The et Bisho of Manchester. 
Hartington, M Sir J. P, - —— ea Bt. 
The a "Hon. the Earl of The Right W. E. Glad-” 
stone, M.P. he. 
ae a Meeting will be held in the ime Hall at Lan- 
onster vege -. Kr ge Y aoe 28th instant, at Noo. 
uring the Meeting resses Ww! . a Pa) 
Benge wa s will be read in the Sections of A PoE iinet ang ostlted 
an tory. 
vEgeuraions se Cartmel, Len Heysham Dalton Castle, Peel 
e, Furness, Cartmel, Le 
Sastle. Pay he vens Hall, Sizergh Hall, Skipton 
eg. a Spewes tsaenen ¢ of objects of Art and Antiquities will be 


“Tickets for the Meeting:—Gentlemen, One Guinea (not trans- 
ferable); Ladies, Half-a-Guinea (transferable). 

Contributions to the Museum, &c. are earnestly solicited. 
to the Hon. Secretaries of the Local Committee, Dr. 
Moore, om John Rofe, Esq., Lancaster; or at the Offices of the 
Institute in London 

ces of the Institute, 
16, New y Buttington: -street, W. 





W. R. LODGE, 
Secretary and Librarian. 


OYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE and MARINE ENGINEERING.—The complete 

Course will in future consist of four Sessions, and the Session will 
be from the ist of October in each year to the 30th of f April in the 
following year, instead of pains on the ist of N 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, 


CORK. 
SESSION 1868-69. 


MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS. 


On TUESDAY, the 20th of October next, at Ten o’clock a.m 
Examination will be held for the a me of Students in ‘the 
fe ol of Arts, Medicine and Law, and in the Department of 
The Examinations for Scholarships will commence on yp ome 
DAY, the 22nd of October. The Council have the power of co 
ferring at “hess Examinations Eight Senior yoy of tl the 
value — each, viz. Seven in the Facult: a hy f Arts and One in 
the Faculty of Law; and Forty-six Junior Scholarships, viz 
Fitom ind ators ure an nm in ao ped of the value of 24l. 
Hetaicimee of the value of 251. ree in Law 
Sut Bite Ae ‘civil og, of the value of 30) each ; to Fifteen 
of which first year’s Students are eligible. 
Prospectuses, containing full information as =. the subjects of 
the Examinations, &c., may be hadon tothe R 








By Order of the President, 
ROBERT J. KENNY, » Registrar. ; 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 


SESSION, 1868-69. 


MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS. 

On TUESDAY, the 20th of October next, will be held in the 

lege, an Examination for Matriculation; and for Scholar- 
ships on THURSDAY, the 22nd. 

he Council have the power of conferring at aot Mupeine, 
tions—Eight Senior Scholarships, of the value of 401. each iy 
Forty-six Junior Scholarships, varying in value from 20l. to 
each ; to Fifteen of which first year’s students are eligible. 

For f Prompectuses and further information apply to the Regis- 
trar of the College. 

Signed by order of the President, 
ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


UEKETT MICROSCOPICAL CLUB.— 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, for Election of 
Officers, and other Business, will be held at University 

College, Gower-street, on FRIDAY, July 24th, at 8 o’clock. 
Annual Subscription, 10s., dating from July lst. 
HAM M. BYWATER, Honorary Secretary. 
Offices : 192, Piccadilly, W. 








as 
heretofore. The Fee will be of 25/. for one Session, or 60U. for the 
Course of four Ressions, payatie in advanes 

necessary particulars may learnt by appl 1 
only) to the Secrerary, Science and Art Dererteent a = 
sington. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
ENGLAND.—The COUNCIL having resolved that on 
ist of January, 1869, the offices of SECRETARY. and EDITOR 
shall ae combined, gentlemen desirous of beco: 
are req send in their applications and 
later than the 20th of October next, to the Secre' 
m whom all particulars can be obtained. 

annum, with a residence, coals and gas. 


12, Hanorenagente, London, W. 
July, 1868. 








"testimontals not 
of the 00 ee 





UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for 
LADIES, 


TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN-ROAD, LONDON. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per ann. 
” ” fi hool, 40 Guineas ,, 
pg Seanuieee School, 30 Guineas ,, 


Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 


For Prospectuses, with List of Rev. Patrons and lad x 
esses, address Mre. Monet, Lady Principal at the College. 


Scriptural Teaching under the Superintendence of oo Wm. 
. Wright. 


all and Rey. 
re 
Lectures os ee -. By various Lecture 
English oa oi .. Mr. Wood and Mr Home. 
Latin .. ee os -» Mr. Wood. 
French . os .. Messrs. Des Rotten and De Meillac. 
German Herr Hirschfel 
Italian Signor Pistruscs, 
Spanish ae Vives. 
0 .. a w. senetarren and Mr. C. 7 
Singing Herr Bosen and Mr. W. —— 


wing mi ss ‘| Mr. Gandee and Mr. Sim 
Dancing and Calisthenics Mr. Webb George. 
Daily Medical Attendant Dr. Rawlins. 


LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Founded a.p. 1563. 

Visitor—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
Principal—The Rev. JOHN OATES, M.A., Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 
Vice-Principal and Master of the Modern School— 

H. C, WATSON, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 

Vv; § 
PL. — A Ceclenthtes | Exhibitions are open to persons 
For Prospectuses, &., apply to the Principal. 


RIVATE TUITION IN THE COUNTRY. 
—An OXFORD First-Classman, who has had considerable 
experience in Education, will have VACANCIES in his House 
in July for THREE PUPILS, to be prepared for the various 
Professions, or for the University. Careful instruction combined 
with the comforts of a quiet rural home. This opportunity _ 
— apoce advantages to Pupils whose constitution or tem 
jay be thought to remus, for them personal sthention and and 
individest treatment. oe. pee annum.—Address ae iB 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers 5. le-street, Lincoln’s Inn, W. 


TA DUCATION. — GERMANY. — Miss 


DILTHEY'S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES 
Hanau, near Frankfort-on-Maine.—First-rate Education, lim: mited 











BEDFORD Oma. 48 and 49, BeprorpD- 


The SESSION 1868-69 pa. py on Thursday, OCTOBER 15. 
Two Arnott en yep ag bpd — admission for we years 


to Five C the 
ginning of October. Candidates are Tequested to cond ‘S their 
names to the Secretary before September 1. 
Prospectuses may be had at, i tee College. 
ANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Seo. 








LAD, having a commodious House, healthy, 
leasantly situate in the neighbourhood of Leaming- 


ton, whe, th the assistance of an efficient Governess, is educating 
her own Children, is desirous of obtaining One or Two CHIL- 
REN to EDUCATE with them. The it care would be 


grea’ 
taken both of their mental and bodily culture ; they would have 
all the comforts of a refined Home, with the advantages of a fi 

class Education.—Apply Epvcation, Courier Office, mington. 


N OXFORD CLASSMAN wishes to Travel 

with PUPILS, for two or three months, to France or the 
German He makes the an .—Address M. N., care 
of A. N., -» 86, St. James’s-street, Lon: ion, 8. W. 





.—A Writer of Experience and 


pe reco; 
Ability has leisure to CONTRIBUTE LEADI a 
ARTIOL ES, “od a *LONDON Bg ne . to a Liberal Journal. 
=< -class references.—T. F., 54, Paradise-street, Lambeth, 8.E., 





T°. so wile to INVES and OTHERS.—Gentle- 
ng to INVES 
SPECULATION « fees bebe nt ck cen 
return Profits can now have an unusually favourable oppor- 
tunity of doing so. ’ Should it be desired, they could also employ 
= ‘ime profitably on the editorial staff. ka ddress PUBLISHER, 
of Messrs. Eyre & Co., 4, me Aa E. 0. 








DITOR. —REQUIRED by a GENTLE- 
MA I myx THIS OFFICE. Saas high — 
snd a the author of several — as Sonn, <a? 
‘or some years. good Coun’ ‘aper preferred. 
Highest references.—Address B., Post-Office, ‘Alton. H ants 


pPanzaae WANTED, dormant or active, for 
a High-Class Journal, representing one of the leading pro- 
fessions. 1,0001. , half at once, and the other half in six 
months. This isa safe and sound concern, will bear strict inves- 

tion, and would suit a Gentleman with literary or business 
pply to B. K., care of Morrell Theobald, Esq., 





nnexions.— 
14 Cornhill, E. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—A large, long-estab- 
KD) lished, first-class LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, TO BE LET.—Address F. G., 
of Messrs. Philip, Son & Nephew, South Castle-street, Liverpeal.. 


IRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS in 
the Paes vale GAZETTE.—Announcements of Birt! 
Mewiogee are inserted in the PALL MAL 
GAZ TERE at 4 _ of Half-a-Crown. They may be — 
through any Adverti ez fhe News-agent or Librarian, or, p 
wy y authenticated , Northumberland-street, ” Strand, 











T M‘LEAN begs to call attention to his method 

e of CLEANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS—a 

branch of art which, with a Fiobares, it is so dangerous to 

neglect.—T. M* LEAN, 7, Haymar 

O MUSICIANS.—A es TENOR by GaspaR 

DI SALO for SALE.—May be seen at Mr. Hixw’s, 58, 
Wardour-street. 


AUTHORS.—R. HARDWICKE, Pus- 
LISHER, 192, PICCADILLY, begs to inform Authors of 
Works on Natural gga Travel, General Science, an isce 
laneous Literature, that he can bring all Works published by 
him prominently before the public, both at home and abroad. 
Being ang & ooune ainted with printing, and hav: been 
uiring a knowledge x4 me 








terms of publishing. and other particulars, on application. Works 
in ed to a in the autumn should be put in hand at once. 


192, Pi 
 — - SER 
R. HARDWICKE'S “CATALOGUE of New, 
Interesting, and Useful Works forwarded, gratis, on 
application. 
London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


BGAN. — Lessons and Practice, at 143, Stran 
{= Instrument (with wes 3 Loy eo and * fall P 
and Students may ge terms on lication 
to Compass 8: Ay Strand (Organist, St St. “Michael, Stockwe' if 








GENTLEMAN, who has been brought up, 

and has spent some time in practice, as an Architect, and 

has had a C) Education, is a a, thoroughly ac accomplished 
Architectural Artist, a Shorthand Writer, Reviewer for 
per offers his services as TRAVELLING 

TUTOR to a Young Gentleman who is studying Architecture, 
and with whom he would be pF to prepare a work on the 





ESSRS. FREDERICK BENTLEY & CO. - 
to inform the PUBLISHERS 6 the general Trade 
{hat they have just purchased, from the Executrix of sat late 
HOMAS HARRILD» ~ 7%, BUSI —— and extensive PLA’ 
and that they are prepared to srery —— of Book, 
mm and Lithographic Paintin with the atmoet des- 
patch, and on the most An Be 








architecture of some fore’ 
Address P. P. P. "104, Pall all 1 Bast. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.— Also for VAC ATION. 
In a healthy Vill on the Sussex Coast, two hours from 
Victoria Station.—A CLERGYMAN, M.A. of. Oxford, Scholar 
of his College, without Parochial Cure, assisted by Resident and 
Vii my Lge and Professors in Mathematics, ern Lan- 
guages, and Art, receives into his family about Twelve Gentlemen, 
whom hou undertakes to prepare for their careers in life. References 

it scho! and to parents given, and satisfactory refer- 
ces requested. + Apply for papers through MacmiLian & Co., 
16, “Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London. 


MARRIED MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, 





residing in the Northof England, Doctor Science, 
Bachelor of Medicine with Honours), and ho! lider of a Medals 
res Fg BOARDERS One or Two 


of his University, d 
PUPILS, to be instructed in any of tl the departments of Natural 
Science or Medicine. The Advertiser also prepares Candidates for 








ay | Science honours at Oxford or Cambridge, for the Le 4 
xaminations of London &e. 
distinguished. Se Scientific men in London, “Edinbu , aan hg 
ere.— Applications to be addressed to M.B., care ore D. Nutt, 
greet? 270, Strand. 
SPLEY SCHOOL, WOBURN, Bedford- 


am, conducted by DR. LOVELL, formerly of Winslow 
Hall and Mannheim, Author of ‘The Practical Ge Gram- 
tome of lish History,’ and other Educational 
Wor he course of ower is t to the Universities, 
Public Schools, Military Colleges, Army and Navy Examinations. 
The general I: ea comprises, ot and Gree 
uages ics, Geograp! History, ea of of Natural 
Boionophy. and pet io Mathematics ; ; together wit 
there are 





premises are - K, ow i 





number of Fevlts, bome Ce a - 
‘arents of former Good references - ’ 
by letter, as above. - es = 


pu in all England Sens coves, a8 9 be 
‘on, is used for cricket RA. other 1? etic sports. The 
of isa ay ty, one mile from 
Sands Inclusive terms, to to 60 Guineas, according to 
age on 


A LARGE and OONVEN IENT PUBLISH- 
TRE OF TION to BE Lint, with Private Entrance.—Apply 
a ° » 


SHORTHAND. '_—PITMAN’ s “PHONO. 
—Phonography so in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; or 


Private —_—e en. given, perso! ll. 1s., the 
Perfect Co 





or by post, for 
we OY 20, Pat ster-row, E.C. 


ANCIERE PAINTINGS for SALE.— 
JUDITH with seis Pare 1 by Lodovies Cangiagio, 








from t ington’s Dictionary. 
$i.S the GODDESS AURORA, b: io,and a Gallery- 
Pict ——— —— view ai ts avis’s, 32, Cranbourn- 


street, 1 , at 


OTICE.—The EXTRAORDINA RY ART 
me and the CHROMOLITHOGRAPH JOURNAL. 


—M . 
Subscribers that receipts 





Ww. 
pk wh Pe Dar. Fy ieriplone 
ent a each of new a 
pw ay | the EXTRAORDINARY ART UNION or the 
CHROMOLITHOGRAPH a —Forms will be sent on 
receipt of penny 
Banger LANGUAGE. —WANTED, a 


TRANSLATION of a few Verses into English —Addregs, 
g terms, to Puitirs Bevan, 4, Suffolk-square, Cheltenham. 








DUCATION AT THE SEASIDE, 
SOT HE DRM CY ass ben by na by thtee Resident 


WEST 
fis | Prteins— F SOUP ie ee 
Oo 
ich is commodious and well atin, 
ta ha Sebel. wh and well vi moans 


in the most salubrious part of the -—¥ eae apli 





he first quali Terms 
iS he ~ i. eomrae former pupils ena 
pegeag, large, Bo ion w in. ae ) on July, 30th. d 
z 4i4 3.4 
~~ 
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IDUCATION on the CONTINENT.—The DIE’S SE OT LIBRARY 
Misses GEDDES receive a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LE 
LADIES for Board and Education in Dresden. Their Establish- | MU I . 
ment offers all the advantages of a Continental education, com- | 
omestic comforts of an 
Miss Geddes visits Engiand with Pupils ore? | | 


bined with the moral training and d 
lish home. 
rns towards the end of A 
er care. 

references to Parents of Pupils, apply to Miss Geppes, care o' 
Professor Geddes, University, 
21, 21, Walplirgis Strasse, Dres en, Saxony. 


DUC SATION “(Girst-cl class) ’ for 


LADIES, —Resident Hanoverian and Pa: 
Italian, Signor Foscani; Lati r. Wilkinson ; 


gust to Dresden, wit 


Piano essrs. 





to the 
Drawing, &c., Mr. Dearmer, exhibitor at Royal Academy ; ; Danc- 
ing, Mr. Lawson; Drilling and Calisthenics, Mr. Everest ; Globes, 
&c., Mr. Fontaine; Elocution and Composition, Professor Volta. 
Lectures. House healthily situate. Separate beds. Playground. 
Oroquet lawn. Covered walk Diet of best quality and unlimited. 
Average number, thirty. 
pos annum.-Address Mrs. DeEaRMER, Kilburn Ladies’ College, 
arlton-road, Kilburn. 





p ONDON LIBRARY, 
pe ner Te, in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President-THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 


The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
costae 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages ; Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2l., with Entrance- 
fee of 61.; Life Membership, 261. 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room o 
m to Six. Prospectus on application. CataLocve (New Edi- 
tion), price 158.; -- Members, 10s. 
ROBERT H ARRISC )N, Secretary and Librarian. 





HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.--Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
» French, and German, immediately on publication. 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus ‘Books offered f for Sele at 
greatly reduced prices may also be had free, on applic: ation. — 
TH’s, Cuurton’s, Hopason’s, and Saunpers & OrLey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 





DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 


MENTS in all the git Country, Colonial and Foreign | 


Newspapers and Periodic: 
*,* Terms, for rere business, and List of London Papers, 
to be had on ———? to— 
Apams & Francts, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


V TALTON and COTTON’S ANGLER, 
Pickering’s beautiful Edition, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 1836, 
uncut, 67. 68.—A. Stocks, Gerard -street, Halifax. 


OTICE.—To Photographic Artists, Print- 
sellers, and Publishers, the AUTOTYPE PRINTING and 

PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) hereby GIVE NOTIC 
hat they are the sole Possessors of the Patent granted to Me 
Swan for producing Photographs in Carbon and other perme anent 
Pigments, and that Applications for Licences for the use of the 
Process, or for vending Pictures produced by the Process, should 
be a to them, at their Temporary Offices, 5, Haymarket, 
mdon. 





GEOLOGISTS and CONCHOL OGISTS. 
—An unusually favourable opportunity presents itself for 
one or two Gentlemen possessing a small capital to enter on a 
business of a Scientific and remunerative character, and which 
affords scope for literary qualifications. Full particulars at a 
—— interview.— Address, for appointment, F. Z. 
ibrary, High-street, Notting- hill. 





UTHORSHIP.—Gentuewen about to Pub- 


lish may obtain experienced ADVICE and ASSISTANCE 
in the Preparation of MSS. for Press by addressin , care of 
Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- street, London, uC. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PRINTIN G, in n large or 
5 Onell quantities. Prices and estimates on receipt of parti- 
are.— Russet Sz DGFIELD, Norbiton, Kingston-o -on- “Th de, 











TO BOOK COLLECTORS, LIBRARIANS AND SCHOLARS, | 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with an Index of 30,000 References, 


morocco, price 78. 
UARITCH’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
Glasees, emered for Sale at the nett 


of BOOKS, arranged in 
prices affixed, at 15, PICCADI 


“Though not in the habit of calling attention to Booksellers’ 
Catalogues, the one before us is so remarkable for its extent (it 
consists of 1,130 pp., and describes some fifteen thousand books, 
the majority of great rarity and value), that we feel bound . 
bring it under the notice of all admirers of fine Books, and of 
students in all classes of literature.’ 

a Notes and Queries, June 20, 1868. 

This is something more than a trade compilation : it is one of 
the most valuable books—as such books go—that has been offered 
tm sale for a lonz time. Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogue is full of 

inal and valuable comments on the works offered for sale 
the whole is got up with an amount of erudition, care, and 
labour simply inconceivable when it is remembered the purposes 
to which these visiues have been applied This Catalogue is 
ke J ke: 3 Dictionary, amusing for almost the same reason— 
its extracts and comments: it is a monument a the diligence 
and industry of the compiler.”— The Leader, June 27, 1868. 
The following Sections may be had post-free at “a. each :— 
No. 234. Catalogue of Spanish and Portuguese Literature; Works 
on Spain and Portugal; French and German Books. 
236. Catalogue of Works on Natural History, Science, Natural 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Astronomy. 
237. Catalogue of Works on European Philology, Polyglotts, 
Languages and Literatures of the Minor Nationalities 
of Europe; a aR Roman Classics ; Theology; Li- 
turgical Literatu 
239. Catalogue of Orient ai Literature, Manuscripts, 
Travels; Bibles in all Languages; 
Manuscripts. 

240. Catalogue of Works on the Fine Arts, Painting, Seulp- 
var Ss ie the Picture Galleries, Early Wood- 


Eastern 
Greek Biblical 


241. C; atalogue of Ancient Manuscripts; Books on Antiquities, 


eraldry, ren — Topography, Paleography, Nu- 
mismata ; graphical ements of the Fifteenth, 
ccbixteenth, and Seventeenth Ce 


a Oholse’ Books in all De- 





en of Literature. 


er Prospectuses, and | 


Aberdeen ; or to the Misses Geppes, 


YOUNG 
risian Governesses. 


Sydney Smith and Hillier ; oe te. J. B. Chatterton’ te MUDIE’ 5 SELECT LIBRARY. 


Queen); Singing, Messrs. Romer, Bodda, and Vantini; 


Inclusive terms, 40, 50, and 60 guineas 


» St. James’s- square, | 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 


nm from 


Prospec- | 


S., Wing’s | 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JULY. 
Postage free on application. 


f 
| 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


| The Collection of Modern Books at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, already by many Thousand Volumes the largest 
in the World, is still further augmented and enriched from day 
to day by the addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most in 
demand, and by ample supplies of all the best Forthcoming 
Works as they appear. Revised Lists of the Principal Books in 
circulation are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


| 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





| 

| MUDIE’S CITY OFFICE. 
First-Class Subscription, 

For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





'MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with the Lisrary 
are now established in nearly every Town and Village of the 
| Kingdom. Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite 
| in one Subscription, and obtain a constant, succession of the New 


Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


| MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 

| at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 

| immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


| 
} 
a CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for MU DIE’S 
ULEARANCE CATALOGUE of New and Choice Books on sale. 


This Catalogue contains Leaves from Her Majesty’s Journal, 
best edition, 2s. 6¢d.—Early Years of the late Prince Consort, 
3s. 6d.—Dixon’s New America, 2 vols. 7s. 6d.—Memoirs of Sir 
Philip Francis, 2 vols. 9.—Baker’s Abyssinia, 9¢.—Archbishop 
Trench’s Studies in the Gospels, 6s.—Impressions of Spain, by 
Lady Herbert, 38. 6d.—Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers of 1498, 68.— 
Von Borke’s Memoirs of the Confederate War, 2 vols. 4s. 6d.— 
Memorials of the Clayton Family, 6s.—Bush’s Pilgrimages to 
Eastern Shrines, 3s. 6d.—Essays on the Church and the World, 
First Series, 68.; Second Series, 6s.—Dean Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops, Vols. 3 and 4, 14s.—Essays on International Policy, 
48. 6d.—Sileote of Silcotes, 3 vols. 38. 6d.—The Last Chronicle of 
Barset, 2 vols. 5s.—Guild Court, by George MacDonald, 3 vols. 
38. 6d.—Charlotte’s Inheritance, 3 vols. 5s.—Not Wisely, but Too 
Well, 3 vols. 38.—and more than One Thousand other Popular 
Books, at the lowest Current Prices. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary I in ion with the Library. 


erry 





Mupie’s Sze.zct Liprary, New Ox¥ForD-STREET. 





Bernarp Qvanitcs, 15, Piccadilly. 


CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


es ATHEN ZUM for GERMAN’ Y oa and 
p eagideencne wpa og Soe Fury ae rappin DURR, of Luirag, 
arrange ements for aw a 
supply of THE SA THEN BUM 4 VOURNA The Subscripti 
will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six months po 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on "Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to ALpuons Diirr, Leipzig, Germany, 


*,* German Advertisements for oe AtHexzuM Journal 
received by A.PpHons Dirr, as above ale 


ATTERY of FIFTY LEYDEN JARS, 
with highly Anishea brass fittings, so constructed as to be 
easily eee oe Into sets of ten cells each or used entire; the 
whole fits intoa Mahogany Table. This Battery is the one “used 
by the late Andrew Crosse, Esq. in his Experiments with Li hte 
SALE, as a whole, or in Batteries of ten jars ea 
Apply to Si. i C. Srey ENS, 38, King-street,  Covent-garden, 


BeITISH and FOREIGN | SHELLS, 


Mr. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, continues to su single 
Specimens and Named Collections of BRITISH SHELLS 








cluding most of the rarer kinds. List, 
lementary and other Collections of FOREIGN SHELLS, 
An Abridged Catalogue of Collections in British and Foreign 


Shells and Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sent. 


D=ZENTORES at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent,— 
Caryn COMPANY, LIMITED. 
bscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Majer Geneeah Henry Pelham Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 


Harry George Gordon, Esq. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Ganeed Ireland, E P. bertson, Esq. M.P. 
ae J. BRAINE 


, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following 
terms, viz.:—For one year, at 5 per cent. ; for three years, at 54; 
and for six years and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annu 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Ofice of the 
Company, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, Lond 
By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secrelary 


COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 
HE CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


are prepared to effect Investments on Mortgage, in Ceylon 
= Mauritius, with or without their guarantee, as may be 


“For further 
the Company, 








rticulars application to be made at the Office of 
‘almerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 
By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—A List of Srconp- 

HAND BOOKS, in all classes of Standard English Litera- 
ture, also Greek and Latin Classics, in good condition, and at 
moderate prices. Send stamp for postage.—W. Hearn, 497, 
Oxford street, London. 


(SOPPER COINAGE.— —Batty’s Catalogue of 
/ the Copper Coinage of Great Britain, Ireland, and Colonies. 
Tllustrated.—London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Manchester: 


g —~ io 24 ps 

ennell-stree t, Manchest ter, post, 28 ; from whom may also be 
had, the “MISCELLANEA CURIOSA, or Catalogue of Rare 
Books, Coins, &., 1d., post, 2d. 


i\" ‘ONOGRAM SHAWL BROOCHES, “Soli- 
taires, Sleeve Links, Scarf Pins, &c. carved from the solid 
Gold or Silver.—Banrciay, 8, Green-street, Leicester-square. 


ONOGRAMS. — Part M. of BARCLAY’S 

ca ge gy is now ready, price 5s. to Subscribers ; to 
Non-subscribers, 88. Also, the Ten former Parts may be had.— 
Barciay, 8, Green-street, Leicester-square. 


POONS and FORKS.—50 Designs for Marking 
Spoons and Forks with Arms, Crest, or Monogram, in a new 
ae price 88.—Barciay, 8, Groen-street, Leicester- equare. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 

q eee os cng mtneage i, elegantly —_ -- 
venien up for be Bleaic carrying out the 
Science of HYDR Re OPATHY, Pande he Medical Supervision of a 
careful and experienced Resident Physician. This Establishment 
is less than ten minutes’ walk from the Great Western and Lon- 
don and North-Western Stations.—For terms apply to the Seore- 
tary, at The Arboretum. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few Copies of 
NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. 11s. 6d., wf be had at the 
reduced price of 15s., of T. J. ALL os Oxford-street, 
London. It contains hand-coloured Plates of $00 different Varie- 
ties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few Copies of Nor. 

BUMPHREYSS splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
2 vols. in 1, published at 32. 3s., may be had at the reduced price of 
of T. J. ALLMAN, 463, Oxford-street, London. It con- 
tains hand-coloured Plates of 850 different arsetien, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt axe cloth, gilt edges. 


Sc# WEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 
repared from the Malvern Water, so long celebrated for 
eaters Every bottle is protected by a label having name and 
oe mark.—Manufactories at London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Malvern. 


PRE CARRIAGE COMPANION.— 
PORTMANTEAUS, BAGS, KNAPSACKS, Xe. 
S, W. SILVER & CO., Manufacturers, 


66 and 67, CORNHILL, and 2. 3 saa 4, BISHOPSGATE 
WITHIN, LONDON, E.C. 
Works—Canal Cut, re esl E. 





























French Condensed, Eighth Edition, in 2 Courses, each 38. 
He TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
or, French and France. By A. ALBIYES, LL.B., Paris.” 
“ A true gem.”—Prof. Delile. “ Perfect of its kind.”—Hra. 
INSTANTANEOUS FRENOH WRITING, 22.; Key, 28. 


FRENCH PRONOUNCED: Self- Helps, ls. “Very efficient.’ 
—Aris’s. Longmans & 
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Sales by Auction 
MANCHESTER. 
mt Sale of the Valuable Libra 
ie tere Colitis of OU Puctings anal Wee 


Colour Letnany and Objects of Art and Virtu of that 
well-known Connoisseur, JOHN BARRATT, > 


APES & DUNN respectfully give notice, that 
they have received hostanstions from JOHN PASE set, 





who is leaving Manchester, to 
PONDAY August 3, and five following de days, at 12 Celok ‘pre- 
ao. on the Premises, Oakley, Fallo , MANCHESTER. 


The LIBRARY is remarkable, not onl for the choice character 
of the works, but also for their admirable condition and rich and 
ropriate bindin In General Literature, there are Library 

Pitions of most of our best authors, and in Theology there are 
sets of the works of the older Divines, such as Beve 
foot. Taylor, Hooker. ww, and others. In Bibliography, the 
works of Dr. Dibdin form a > iibehey in themselves and they are 
here complete and in fine a onl lovers of Se 
research will find the works of G Montfau: eyrick, 
Dugdale, and others in fine coutitlon: & and tt the County Histories 
also form a — Me pp part of the the Coll ection, the best editions 
having great cost. Thee ran English Chronicles 
are mnetly in Black Letter, a when it is mentioned that boon 
are well- poe comme comes of Hall, Stow, I 
linshed, and 8 
lete in this 
mportan 
Chronicles, 26 vn 
resent year, 109 vols.—Nichols’ ‘8 ee 

istory, 16 vols. c Compas] 's Cruditie: pe ga No 8 eee of 
Hampshire, 5 vols.—Whitaker’s Whalley and Clitheroe—Brande’s 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2 vols.—Allen tag 3 vols.—Lysons’: —— 

rofusely illustrated, 2 vols. : ditto, Magna Britannia, 

Dugdales Monasticon Anglicanum, 5 vols. 165s Whitaker and 
Thoresby’s Leeds, 2 vols.—Essex, 2 vols.—Hutchins’s Dorset— 
—Stow's London, 1720—Hoare’s Ancient and Modern Wiltshire, 
8 vols.—Ormerod's Cheshire, 3 vols. .—Nash’ 's Worcestershire 2 vols. 
—Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 2 vols.—Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, 4 vols. large folio— Baker's Northampton—Domesd 
4 vols.—Surtees and Raines’s Durham, 5 vols.—Lipscomb’s Buck: 
ingham—Dallaway and Cartwright’s ‘Sussex, 3 vols. —Dugdale’s 
Warwicksh:'re—Borlase’s Cornwa! 1—Suckling’ s Suffolk, 2 vols.— 
King’s Vale Royal, 1656— Hunter's Hallamshire — Gregson’s 
Lancashire— Stukele} *s Stonehenge—Whitaker’s anaes atts’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols.—Aiken’s General Bi 
numerous Portraits inserted, 10 vols — Lempricre’s. 
Biography, similarly illustrated, 3 vols.—Harleian Miscella 
6 vols.—Somer’s Collection of Tracts, 13 vols.—Bible, with Plates 
by Visscher, after Rubens, 2 vols. —Rymer's Feedera, 10 vols.— 
note Sketches, 8 vols.—Roscoe’s Leo Tenth, profusely illus- 
rated. 4 vols. large paper — Weever’s Funeral peep 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, large paper, 16 vols.—Fox’s Book o: 
Martyrs, black letter, 3 vols. 1641 —Jewell’s ‘Defence of ‘the Church 
of Leicester’s Copy—Cla' 








y. 's Physiognomy, 5 vols. 

—Dugdale’s Baronage of England, 1675-— trois Portraits, some 

etched by himself—Girtin’s Views of Paris, the Etchings alone, 

extremely rare, not in the British Museum; ditto, another Copy, 
aqua-tinted. 

The OIL PAINTINGS include a Series of Fine Portraits, which 
es os Oe the Library ; embracing a Life-size Portrait of W. 

r M. A. Shee, P.R.A.—an exquisite Work of Sir 
coucen Rey Mn oy Lady Beaumont, also his Portrait of Himself— 
Montgomery, by Illidge—Flaxman, by Jackson—Sir G. Beaumont, 
by Hoppner—Kemble, by Sir T. Lawrence — —a noble ge by 
De Loutherbourg— Be by Nasmyt ugh. 
Hondekoeter, W. H. nig ht, Beane Bough, John Wilson, sen., 
Bonington, Lucy, J. J. hi i, and Mutri 

ay WATER-COLOUR DRAW INGS: A very fine Work, by 

D. Maclise. R.A., painted for Mr. Windus—a beautiful Drawing, 
by John Coxens, from Leslie’s Collection—a large Exh’ 
Drawing, by 8S. P. Jackson—others by Varley, Havell, D. Roberts, 
R.A., ang 4 Williams, W. Hunt, P. de Wint. F. J. Shields, H. K. 
Johnston Westall, R.A., J. 9 Jenkins, Mulready, R.A., Absolon, 
E. Chambers, W. Goodall, A. Newton, and others. 

The SCULPTURE: osama upright Figures, by Monti— 
an exquisite Figure of the Infant John and the Lamb, by Galli, of 
Milan—a Head of Calypeo,, py. ee a pupil of Gibson—and the 
following Busts: Sir B. P.R.A., by Behnes—Sir Walter 
Scott, by Sir F. Chantrey, x rw —Byron, by Bartolini—Prior, by 
Rysbrs ack—Four, by Noble—Augustus, a beautiful work of Bernini 
—and a Head called Grief, by Cotti. 

The PORCELAIN comprises rare and beautiful specimens of 
old Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, Vienna, Oriental, old Chelsea, Bow, 
Rockingham, Worcester, and Derby China, and some fine pieces 
of old Delph; also, a matchless Collection of WEDGWOOD, in 
the blue jasper, black basalt, = glazed wares ; particularly some 
“aed Plaques by Flaxm 

The OBJECTS of vIRTO, CARVINGS in IVORY, &c.—An 
antique oR of Minerva, in Roman glass, one of the finest — 
—pair of fine Florentine bronze Busts of Homer —. Virgil, 
the Bernal collection, and a cinque-cento Figure o' tabes--iher 
beautiful Italian and French oo of bronze—an extraordinary 
fine Limoges Enamel, en gri. , by Laudin—carved Italian 
Ivories, of wonderful’ be: roll sda cola larly a fine cinque-cento 
Figure of the Virgin and Child, with the Orb—Joseph — od 
Infant Jesus—Head of Julius Cesar by Cellini—an Ince 

C ther Picces—a splendid Medieval 
Shield, of iron, repowssé—a collection of ancient Arms. 
Also, the Valuable HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, Chamber 
Organ, Pair of Carriage Horses, &c. 

May be —— viewed the Friday and Saturda: 
of the aucti 1s. eac! Myo be — on application 








preceding. 
the Offices 








The Library of the late JAMES ANDERTO! N, Esq., of New 
Bridge-street, oro pei a Clergyman’s "Library, é&e. 
d&c.—Four Day. is’ Sale 

WV ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by — 

TION, at their Rooms, 115, b eesar emf lane, W.C. 


TUESDAY, July 21, and three fo Howi at 1 o’cloc! 7 
LARGE COLL Rare of BOOKS, ine saa ey. —_— of the 
Executors) the LIBRARY of the late JAMES A DERTON, 
eae comprising Richardeon’ 8 Iconology, plates, 2 —~ ne 


ton’s Fac-simile Shakspeare of 1623, morocco—Boutell’s Monu- 

large paper — Skelton’s veo Oxoniensis, 

Teo: pale tes, 6 vols.— 

Music, vols iaiGlentilensents Magazine, 

Society Bat 8 Publications, 30 vols.—L: — s Brut, 
8. — 


mental Bresees, 
roofs—Reeve’s C 
awkins’s History 
190 vols.—Pere: 





by Sir F. bp en, 3 vo! Birds and ds, 3 vols. 
in 2—Bewick’s Land Birds, ine sane Sane I's British Fishes, 
2 vols. — Annals of Natura Edinburgh Philo- 


a want Ae 26 vols.— 

sophical Journal, 67 vols.—Barbauld’s No 50 vols.—Inch- 

bald’s Theatre, 42 vols.—British Essayists, 45 vols.—Lingard’s 

Zesene, 18 vols. crown 8vo. — Penny Cyclgpendio, = vee. — 
's Fo .— 





< . 
Collier's Beclesiastion! History, 9 
ments, 8 vols.—a very interesting collection of Books relat 
Tonography Antiq 


the City and Corporation of London, 
Freemasonry—Boo Books on 3 on al Ren ey Stee = 


Geological and other Pract History Specimens, collected by 


LO SCHMIDT. 
. - O. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, C a cerien 
on TUESDAY. ¥, July 2isat 21, at half-past 12 1s precisely, ONYX C CAMEOS, 
Meteo: 


rom. and other Specimens. 
Also, a es, Geos Skis of of Birds rand ‘Animal: 
On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues-had. 


Mahan and Miscellaneous Apparatus. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Rooms, » bn -street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, July 24, at half-past 1 recise ly, several expensive 
LENSES by’ Ross and < a ood an of various sizes, Head- 
rests, Baths and ae, epocitas nm Photographs, Frames, carved 
peng a a ie of Buhl Cabinets : also, a few Opera and 
lasses, small ) - aan and Objects for’ ditto, variety of 
edie Articl 
On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


The Valuable Library of an Amateur. 
MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, hele J ODGE, Auc- 





Music—Volin by Stradiuarius, &c. 


Mery AUGHION, ot thelr Neue, & Smerece will SELL 
at their Hi: , W.C. 
(west side) N WEDNESD AY, July 22, large 
LECTION of MUSIC, esr is aid {folowing wing dap ag - 
Protein im wo, recent (a t Gothic Hs ey LY 
‘Semi-grand Pian y Collard enddthere,” oo 
on receipt of two ~ 

Capital Pictures, Decorative Furniture, Miscellaneous Pro- 
perty, 300 dozen of Choice Wines, dc. 


Morr aver PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
CTION, at their ays, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
on FRIDAY, July 24, an Assemblage of DECORA- 
UR Margueterie ie Cabinets, Dresden and poe = 
(many 

eller, Wi 
nites, Nett 











scher, &c., Lani y . Wilson, an Llaneo' 

po er tastes. Also, wag 4 800 dozen ore! eae haf med from Rrirate 
5 f fies ising Ports, Sherri 9 

and Bran randy 0: f first-class | Shippers a — r 


are preparing. 








tioneers of Lite AUORTON a of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by b ae IN, at tein ‘House, No. 13, Wel- 


lington-street, Stran -C S$ DAY (Saturday), July 18, and 
five on ng days. a atlo Sivek yon - Valuable LIBRARY 
of an AM Italian 


3 comprising Works of the Earl 

Writers, in | Verse and Prose—Bi Biblical ical and Oriental Literature— 
scarce Italian Novels and Romances—Greek, Latin, an 
French Classics—‘* Rappresentazioni Sacre,” or Miracle Plays— 
— of Prints a orks on the Fine Arts—Rare Tracts and 
Antiquarian Publications—and many capital Books in the differ- 
ent divisions of History, Biogra; Voyages and Travels, Belles- 
Lettres, and other beeaeles sot Literature, in the Greek, Latin, 
a, French and German 

May be viewed two days — Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of four stam’ 

The Valuable Libraries > the late Eminent Sculptors, 
JOHN GIBSON, Esq. R.A., and B. E. SPENCE, Esq., 
and the Professional Library of the late Baron MARO- 
CHETTI. 





MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKIN SON & HODGE, Auc- 
KD tioneers of Lite ry Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL t by TON, at their House, No. 3.) a 
lington-street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 25, and M 
DAY, July 27, at 1 o’clock Wom Souls the Valuable LiBRARIES 
of the ee sminent Seu! GIBS' er 


n Morning — ¥. 
ciety (tions trom Morning Gnere a i, Seultara, chaien impres- 
sions on the la paper—Galleria della emia delle 
Belle Arti di Firenze— Mc Ine AD Sblicats dal’ Instituto 
1 4 vols.—Newton and Pullan’s 
History of Discoveries at ng Cnidus, and Branchidze 
—Ottley’s Peary hool of a Righetti, Descrizione del 
Campidoglio, 2 vols.—Thorwal Opere, 2 vols.—Rosellini, 
aonnments dell’ Exitto e della Nabia, 12 vols.—Museo Borbonico, 
12 vols.—and numerous Publications on oan Fine Arts—Inte pest 
ing Footequns, ‘anes ex a for Mr. Gibson—various Engra 
e PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 








ings, &c. which, is added, 

of the late mn MAROCH ertr: comprisi eintre- 

Graveur, 21 vols.—Holl lortis— Dante, Commedia, 

Firenze, 1481, with two Plates by Botticelli—Litta, Famiglie 
ypnerotomachia, with beau- 


Celebri Italiane, 8 vols.—Poliphili 
i its, printed in 1499, by Aldus, &c. 
May be viewed two ys prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of two stamps. 


The First Portion of the Valuable and Extensive Library 
formed by the Rev. ere CORSER, M.A. F.S.A., 
rind hetiory, near Manchester. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


\ tioneers of Lite’ Pro and Works illustrative of the 
iL by AUCTION 





Theological and Miscellaneous Books of the late Dr. 
HUTTON, of Derby. 


— PUTTICK & SIMPSON ne poe SH 


M* 


AUCTION at hate Hoon, © Leicester-square, W.C. 

west sido, on WEDNES. w. id foll wing, 
IBRARY of a late Dr, AubTTON By k MON of Derby com aye os 
good se on of of Theo! ogi ks, t the Works 


Further particulars will be announced. 


Extensive and Valuable Library of Works in Early English 


and Scottish History, a = Antiquities, Miscella- 

neous Literature, Cabinet C which bei to the 
oy ALEXANDER STRATHERN, Esq., Sheriff Substi- 
tute of Lanarkshire. 


UNCAN KEITH has been instructed to 





SELL by PUBLIC bn ar about the middle of SEP- 
TEMBER, the GENERAL L RARY which belonged to the 
above well-known Collecto: 


atalogu 8.5 will be ready in August, may 
obkained on ye Ry a“) srceecinaion ” 
No. 61, eld-street, Glasgow, 
es Suly 18 8, 1868. p 





HE EDINBU RGH REVIEW, No. CCLXI. 
July, was published on a ta LAST 





I. SALEM ermononaze. 
II. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
III. THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 
IV. LYTTON’S CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS. 
V. WELLINGTON'S CORRESPONDENCE, 1819—1825. 
VI. THE MODERN RUSSIAN DRAMA. 
VII. LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF LEON FAUCHER. 
VIII. PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 
IX. NEW GERMANY. 
X. THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
London: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh: A & C. Black. 


OPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 
No. XXVIII., JULY, price 2¢. 6d., contains :— 
Connecting Links between Birds and Reptiles. By Professor 


. F.R.S. Illustrated. 
By D. Forbes, F.R.5. 


Huxley. 
The Study oy Cheeta Geol 
sia knew? “e their Pollen Grains and other Cells. By G. Gul- 


liv: 
The Total “clipes of of © ae 17th, 1868. By R. A. Proctor, 
F.R.A 





Poets and Dramatists—several 
Early English Printers— Manuscripts. 
May be viewed two days prior. 

post, on receipt of weelves stamps. 

The very Select and Valuable Cabinet of Coins of the late 
EDWARD HAWKINS, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., Keeper of 
Antiquities in the British agg 


pray. WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
of Tiveaty Proae erty and Works illustrative of the 
Fine yt Will SELL AU 


olumes by ey and other 
its, Block Book, & 
Catalogues may Be had; if by 





ION, at their House, No. 13. 
Wellington-street. Strand, W.C.. on "FRIDAY, July’ 31, and 
following day, a o'elook 5 rec! ie, the ro Select and Valuable 
Ban ys T of COINS of e late EDWARD HAWKINS, Esq 
F.R.S. F.5. of Ant antics in id British Museum ; 
comprising deautifa Patterns Proofs of the English Series, 


in co pers silver and gold, ranging from the’ Time of Elizabeth to 
the = — Xu 

many below of t ighest degree of rarity and beauty, and 
choicest conditio. ed. sh gre 
the most di 
Colonial Coins, Jettons, Medals, Cabinet, &c. 

Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 


The exceedingly Choice and Valuable ae of the late 
FELIX SLADE, Esq., in magnificent Specimens of 
Binding. 





MESSRS. 
GotHEEY, | WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
Works illustrative of the 


Fine Arts, will SELL b ACUTGN a eal August 3 a0 No. dens Wel- 


following da at veloc precisely. th ind 
‘ollo atlo — se ly. ie ex! 
Valuable LIBRA ¢ the. la ELIX cre Esq. ~ * 
magnificent 8) mens of Bining, co h — A te, Prints in 
the finest sta’ and ern Typograph: imens of 
Printing on Vellum —Choice Service ePioked ¢ EE 2 of t 4 
jh and French Literature, pe 





Catalogues are preparing, 


forwarded on no tan 





Wellington Street Strand, W.C., TUBSDAY. July 29 and two 

~- _— on T “ On the Range of the i By W. Boyd Dawkins F.R.S. 
following days, at ; ro precise Une FIRST PORTION of 

the Valuable and Extensive BRARY Y formed by the Rev. Cadgie Werpa ond Shole Metamorphoses. By Rev. W . Houghton, 
THOMAS CORSER, M.A. F-.S.A., of ye pete near Man- Reviews of Books. 

chester, who » fae marth: ill health, 5 and See hi iy te piss Dee y of Progress in every Branch of Science. 

cluded ‘from’ the further enjoyment of his 8; comprising a 

large: assemblage of Rare and Unique Works of our Barly lish ____ London: Robert Hardwicke, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, price 4s. 


HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
and JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. JULY, 


puandeng 
REPORT of the TRANSACTIONS of the ANTHROPOLO- 
great. SOCIETY of PARIS during 1965—67. By Dr. Paul 
roca. 


WHAT IS A TEUTON? 
KNOX on the SAXON RACE. 
The BRAIN of a NEGRO of GUINEA. 
IRAN and TURAN (continued). 
OWEN’S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. 
WAKE’S CHAPTERS on MAN. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 
The JOURNAL of the Anti iaropelegical Society ¢ Santen 


tains Articles by Sir Duncan Gibb, Bart. M.D.— 
Pri jun, Mr. Denti Lieut. S. P. Oliver—Dr. Beles of 
igor 


Allan. 

___ London: Triibner & Co. 60, Pat t 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 

GANT PAULS fee Sums Juty. Price One Shilling. 


.7 9, 
1. The ag gt oust arm the 0 Autiogs Ax -Mebel’s 
and ephew. Chap. 3. A Lippe-Detmold Farm. 
2. HOW to SETTLE the EASTERN QUESTION. 
3. AVICE. 
4. BALZAC at HOME. 
5. PAUL GOSSLETT"’S 
as to Law. 
6. PARLIAMENT and ARMY BEFORM. 
7. WOLVES and WOLF-HUNTING in FRANCE. 
8 PRIVATE THEATRICALS—OLD and NEW. 


‘ow. 





CONFESSIONS. Confession the Last~ 





best Works Englis! 
sitely beautiful Examples of the —oe ic Ski — 
celebrated English and F. boo 
amongst which chefs-d’euvre 0: ower Payne, Jonna Montagu, 
Kaltheber, Ba) shane Clarke. Le 
Hollows: Le Gascon, De Seu Monnier, Padeloup, D De Rome, 
ai ic, Capé, Niedrée, ‘Thomson, ‘Trauts- 4 
two eae Catalogues may ybe had; 
wae on receipt of twelve stamps, 


9, PHINEAS rime. the nr aeacome, By Anthony 
Trollope. With an a aa he he honest ? 
Chap. 35. Mr. Monk wu eas Finn, 
makes Progress. Chap. BA wen S— 

London and irtue & Co. 
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Price 6d., on Saturday, July 18, No. 16 of 


HE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: 
a Journal of Art, Literature, Decoration, and the Accom- 
plishments. 
Contents. 


The SCHOLARS: a Chromolithograph after Mulready. 
The ART of ILLUMINATING. Illustrated by W. Tymms. 
CHALK DRAWING. By J. Vinter. 

Also goveral Papers on the Leeds Exhibition and other Art- 


Subjects. 
Offices, 81, Fleet- “street, E.C, 


Price One Shilling Monthly, 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 106, for AUGUST, will contain, 
1. Mr. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM on the ABYSSINIAN 
EXPEDITION (Concluded). 
2. SUGGESTIONS on PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
3. Mr. HELPS’S REALMAH (Continued). 
4. Mr. BALFOUR STEWART and Mr. J. LOCKYER; or, 
The Sun as a Type of the Material Widiveds (Concluded). 
5. Mr. J. BENNETT'S The AUTOGRAPH of HANDEL’S 
* MESSIAH.’ 
6. Miss YONGE’S CHAPLET of PEARLS (Continued). 
7. Mr. J. E. KEBBEL’S The QUARRELS of FRIENDS. 
8 Mr. J. GILMORE’S SAVED at LAST: a Tale of the Rams- 
gate Lifeboat. 


Macmillan & Co. London. 
LLEYN’S COLLEGE of GOD'S GIFT, 
DULWICH.—See THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
conducted by Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S.), for View, Plans, and 
feulars, historical and desoriptive, of the New College, 

4d., or Hy — Sd.—1, York-street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


4 her SCOTSMAN—published Daily, price 1d. 
Bo Teoding Se Scotch Journal. 

Fleet-street (next door to Punch Office), 
where Subscribers oo the Trade are supplied, and Advertisements 


. a SCOTSMAN—a large Eight-Page Paper—every 
Saturday. Price 1d. 


HE INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND 
—Histo L$. the Linen and Jute Trades in Dundee. See 
the WEEKL OTSMAN of Saturday, July 18, 1868. 
+ mdon Office: 84, Fleet-street. 
This day, small 4to. 320 pp. price 7s. 6d. 


PE QI Quaer of the CHIEF GOOD; Exposi- 
Lect ures on the Book Ecclesiastes. By. SAMUEL 
COX, Author of ‘ The Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John.’ 
With a new Translation. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


























Price 58. 


EYMOUTH and ISLE of PORTLAND, 
GpoLoeY of. New Issue, with Geological Map of the 

tri it Views—Figures of Fossils, aud other 
Tllustrations ; with much Information on the Natural History 


of the Coast. 
ROBERT DAMON, F.G.S 
Member B the Imperial Nat. Hist. Soc. * Moscow. 


WORKS 
BY 
MR. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


I. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


Fourth Edition. 


Il. 


NEW AMERICA. 


Seventh Edition. 


Itt. 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


Fourth Edition. 


IV. 
STORY OF LORD BACON'S LIFE. 


Fourth Edition. 


Vv. 


WILLIAM PENN: 


AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Fourth Edition. 


VI. 

ROBERT BLAKE: 
ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 
Third Edition. 

vil. 


JOHN HOWARD: a Memoir. 


Fifth Edition. 





Now ready, price 3d. 


UMANITY versus BARBARISM in our 
THANKSGIVINGS. By the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, 
Author of ‘ The Sling and the Stone.’ 
London : Triibner & Co. 60, Pat ster-row. 








This day is published, 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


H ANDY BOOK of METEOROLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, M 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 


Crown 8vo. with Eight Coloured Charts and other Engravings. 
Price 88. 6d. ° _ 


Extracts from Reviews of First Edition. 
Pes. avery handy book this, for in its small compass Mr. Buchan 
more and later information than exists in any volume 
with which we are acquainted.”—Symons’ Meteorological Magazine. 
lear, concise, and easy of reference.” — Fi 
“We do not know a better work on Meteorology.” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, demy 8vo. price 88. 6d. 


ISTORY of the INQUISITION. In every 
untry where its Tribunals have been established, from 
the Twelfth Century to the Present Tim 
By WILLIAM HARRIS RU LE, D.D. 
Wesleyan Guatasane Office, Castle-street, Finsbury ; 
ternoster-row. 


The Cheapest Music for Singing Classes, Families, &c. 


NE HUNDRED and THIRTY - NINE 

MNS, Music =n wera for Sixpence, in Vocal Score 

for Four Voices; being Part VII. of the CHORAL CYCLO: 
y Num mbers and Sixpenn ks. 

EIGHTY of WATTS’S PSALMS and "HYMNS, 

usic and Words, every Word placed to its Music ; 

Vil. ang the first Musical Publication of these 

renowned Effusio 

F. Pitman, Paternoster-row ; and all Dealers in P Periodicals. — 





Price 28. 6d. in cloth covers, 


A TREATISE on PUNCTUATION, and on 
other Matters relating to correct Writing and Printin 
Byan OLD PRINTER. “ An Old Printer’s treatise will benefit 

Ae read it with care.”—Public Opinion. “ This fprention on 
ost important subject is very carefully written.”—Era. “The 
work is capitally done.”—Lloyd’s Newspa 
F. Pitman, Paternoster-row ; ‘and all all Booksellers. 


Fourteenth Thousand, 
IHE GIRL of the PERIOD,’ reprinted ver- 
PY ge spat free 3 stamps. a. the SA wi 6 x EAL 
ingham 
Raw a Berger, 12, iS Newonstlentaect, Strand. ‘ed = 
Price 48. post free, 
HE PHANTOM BOUQUET: a Po ular 
Treatise on the Art of Skeletonizing Leaves and Seed- 

and ada them to embellish the home of taste. By EDWARD 
P. HH, Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 


del, 
0; Alfred W, Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 














This day is published, price 12s. 6d. 


HE ALPINE REGIONS of SWITZER. 

LAND and the NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES; a Fetes. 
trian’s Notes on their Eh sical coasures Scene nery, and Nat 
History. By T. iS F.G.8. &c., Fellow ~y St. 
John’s Collexe, Cambridge: a3 of the Alpine Folate With 
Illustrations by E ble 

Cambridge : Deigh Bell & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 


D ® LEE on BAT ES. 


BATHS of GERMANY. 4th Edition, 7s. 


BATHS of FRANCE. 4th Edition. With a 
Fryplement 2 the BATHS of DAUPHINY (Allevard and 


BATHS of SWITZERLAND and SAVOY. 
With Remarks on Mountain Air. 39. 6d. 
WATERING PLACES of ENGLAND. 4th 
Edition. 72. 6d. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 











Parue de1 J wallet, ie. prix 5 francs. 
A la librairie Européenne eo. 5 uquardt, No. 2, Place Royale, 
on 


ruxe: 
A FOLLE du LOGIS. Par le Chevalier de 


CHA IN. 
La yr 4 Lest, pao les poémes suivants : 
La Maison od 


TOUT LASSE, TOUT PASSE, TOUT CASSE. 


Feu la Chevaleri | Les Grands Seigneurs s’en vont. 
Le Preux du X1Xeme Siécle. Plus de Grandes paeeaas: 
Le Redresseur de Torts. | Plus de Griset 
= Rois s’en vont. | Il n’y.a plus  infan 

s’en vont. | Plus de idles Domestiques. 
La. Beauté s’éclipse. Plus @’H té. 


QUATRE AGES DE LA “VIE. 











L’Enfance. LaJeunesse. L’agemfr. La Vieillesse. 
MARQUETERIES. 
Une Reine découronnée. oe Homme et un Roi. 
Le Chemin de la Gloire. Madame la Gou' 
Simple Histoire. Le Fou a Roi - le pe Boarrenu. 
Le doutten dus Décembre, 1864. | Le Mi de la 
ax et la Mouche. Les Fantémes fe ia J Jeunesse. 
Bonnets. Grogjean = Concert. 
teed oléanees d’une Cocotte sur. an a Sermon. 
L yon (année. erie des. Pauvres. 
L’Aigle et le Belette. ie Tribunal de S Conssience. 
Une Coureu Les Martyrs Volontaires. 
Les Doléances d’un Prote en Pais ce gus, dois, advienne que 
quéte de deux lettres. La Goutte [ 
On ne saurait enterrer le Re- ee “ ake 
Les Souhalts humains. [mords.' Un Ennemi Intime. 


panes org D’AMANTS. 


Grande Dame. 
La on. La Grande — 
lequin chez - Peaux- 


La Folle du 8 ea Ecos cohen” Rolandi, No. 20, 
Berners-street. teat tee P 





In fancy boards, price 28. 


T HE ADVENTURES of a STROLLING 

livery personae. By A LONDON ACTOR. An Autob' hy. 
e sketched in a real character, and many of 

as Professional Notorieties. The incidents 

wil be Bee Pathetic, others humorous, while all are highly 


en —are 
London : Charles Griffin & Co. 10, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
Now ready, 


HE ANGLICAN HYMN-BOOK. Edited 

by the Rev. ROBERT CORBET SINGLETON M.A. 

First Warden of St. Peter's College, Radley, and EDWIN 
to eee MONK, Mus. Doc. Oxon, Organist and Cho’ FP _. 


This work crab 333 Hymns, compuieing ment of the Standard 
roductions of ancient and modern date, along with many others, 
i — , Which now ap) for the first ti: 
as =anes are ada) woe, wee ich pare been carefully 
selected purest source ¢, Eng German, or new! 
provided by well-Enown Composers of the d : amongst = 
will be found Professor the !’ ev. Sir F. A. G. le: ey 
fone © P. Stewart, Dr. G. J. Elvey, together with John Hullah, 
A. Macfarren, Walter Macfarren, and Por. — 
Two Editions are one of Words and M an 
printed in fcap. ae. reas, h, price 6s., and the other a Was 01 
16mo. cloth, price Is, A a smaller 3 Edition of 4 = Music 
super-royal 18mo. price 3s. ready in a few wee! 
mess » 7 don : Novello, Ewer & Co. 1, Berners-street. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 4s. 6d. 


HE MINSTER, with some COMMON 
FLOWERS PICKED in the CLOSE. By RICHARD 
TROTT FISHER. 
Basil Mont Pickering, 196, Piccadilly, W. 


Just published, 464 pp. crown 8yo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
RINCIPLES of ORGANIC LIFE: 
howls that the Gases are of Equal Tenpertance with the 
Solids and Fluids in the Laws which re; 
— from the Lowest Inorganic to the Highest 0: ic Con- 
ions. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 198, Piccadilly, W. 
Now ready, crown 8yo. price 4. 


ALLADS, and OTHER POEMS. 
=| Original and Translated. 
By the late Right Hon. Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart. K.O.B. 


Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, Fourth Thousand, foap. Byo. limp cloth, 
red edges, 28. 6d. 


























HE DIVINE TEACHER; being the 
Recorded Sayi: _s c= Lord Jesus Christ during his. 
Ministry on Earth. y With I 
Smith, ao “y Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, 
D5;, RUMSEY on the gh oa gr ange 
SPECTS of STATE MEDICIN 
STATE MEDICINE in GREAT BRITAIN an and ft, BLAND. 
price 1s. 
London: W. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W. 
ISS CARPENTER’S Morning and Evening 
Meditations. New Edition, with Additions. 5s. 








Miss CARPENTER’S 


MORSING AND Evening Meditations. 
7 a Gyo, bes handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled 


Miss CARPENTER’S Morning and 


VENING Meditations. London: G. Rout- 
ledge & Sons. Bristol: I. Arrowsmith. 





Mies CARPENTER'S Morning and Evening 


EDITATIONS. Opinions of the Press:— 
“It glows and throbs with a genuine though a simple 
piety. ”_Bristol Advertiser 
“This =~ 5 leas devotion i is eines all such books should be— 
unsectarian in its character.”—Plymouth Herald. 


“It is admirably fitted for Christian_comfort and edttiontion 
such as we all equally need.”— Midland Counties Herald. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
F % 
In crown 8vo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, vie REL AR ASORE APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or a Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the ‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 

SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to J Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 —, 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in i 


new Diagrams. 

Me “The in art yetuahie Appendix 
are yest sae) in oe ney, cersie must, therefore, become & 
— portant volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquit™ 
ing class of students.”— nited Service Gazette. 





III. 
New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
CweLars FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
illustrating the ‘Elements,’ —_ "the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately vod ee in the Class-roo: 
“The introductory essa: this edition of Euclid, *On the 
Study of Mathematics,” co 


shane some sensible and judicious 
remar! as the e Editor intends his book for the use 
of schools. ....On whole, we consider the Editor to have done 


all that could be ‘done to make the study of Euclid easy to begin- 
ners.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London 
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Immediately, in One Volume, post 8vo. 
WITH WOODCUTS, 


PRISON LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. 


By HENRY BLANC, M.D. 
Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, in 2 large vols., including the SUPPLEMENT, imperial 8vo. cloth, 41. 15s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE. 
With a SUPPLEMENT, bringing the information down to the latest time. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D. F.R.G.S. 
With about 800 Wood Engravings. 
* The SUPPLEMENT, just published, may be had separately, 


in 1 vol. cloth, 16s. 
London: Brackrz & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready at every Library in the Kingdom, 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: 


A NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. 
“*¢ Ethel’s Romance’ is a really interesting, natural, and well-written story. What we like in the book is its 
its tenderness, its high tone, and the occasional vigour and vividness of its delineations. It is pleasant to et gem | 
something more than merely pleasant.”—Morning Star. 


CHaBLes W. Woop, 13, Tavistock-street, Strand. 





Ready this day, 2s. boards, 


MILDRED’S WEDDING. 


A FAMILY HISTORY. 
By FRANCIS DERRICK, Author of ‘The Kiddle-a-Wink.’ 
London: Warp, Lock & TyLER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Volume I. 520 pages. Now ready. Fancy Wrapper, 2s. 6d. 
Liprary Eprrron, extra cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


London: Warp, Lock & TyLER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 


On Monday next, the Third Edition, in svo. price 88. 6d. 
[PRE LAWS of THOUGHT. By ALEXANDER 
ROBERTSON. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in crown 8yo. price 5a. cloth, 
K YNWITs, and hy —4 POEMS. By Roper? 


London: Longmans, Green, roe’ Co. Paternoster-row. 


INTRODUCTION AND COMPANION EXERCISE- BOOKS 1 10 ° 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
ae Revised Edition, just published, in 12mo. price 2. 


HE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or First 

Latin Lessons; with Model Questions ax ond Exercises. By 
BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, New 
Faition, m, adapted to the Principles of “ths Pubite gms * Latin 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN : 
Two Companion Books by the Editor of the Primer :— 

Parr I. a First Companion to the Primer, price 2s. 6d. 

Parr II. a Second Companion to the Primer, price 3s. 6d. 


The PUBLIC BOHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Public 
Schools included in Her Majesty’ 's Commission. Price 2s. 6d. 
“*The Fults School Latin , retain and bone to a y to opel > = 

er’... .. e have reasons for | outcry raised o new 
believing to “be the best Latin | grammar on iy soare of its 
grammar ever produced in this | Soest termin ology was sop) - 
country .... e have wes a | cal and shallow in the extreme, 
Latin grammar eminently fit’ for all terms are new, and m 

to strengthen alike the yo mg | new, to beginning his 
mind as well as the memory, by | Latin grammar ; and the o 

its appeal to the reflective powers; | question should be by what kin 
not | of terms shall we give him the 
account of the 








o 
EL 
F 





tem and has su 
ond all question in the 
series of facts under ce | opinion of unprejudiced 
well-defined principles, easy to | judges.” London Review. 
SKETCH of the HISTORY of GRAMMAR, 
betas om Introduction to the Public School Latin Primer, price 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
Just published, Second Edition, Revised ont - with 
Pub additional Recent Cases, price 22. 
PILEPSY and its CURE. 
By GEORGE BEAMAN, M.D. F.R.C.S. 
London: Renshaw, 356, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
HE IRISH DIFFICULTY: a Letter to 
Mr. Gladstone, M.P, by CHRISTOPHER NEVILE. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bonverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 











TRAVELLING MAP 


OF 


SCOTLAND. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 
With Index of reference to 9,700 Places on the 
Map. Price, ina et-Case, 7s. 6d. ; or in Sheets, 6s. 


“A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map 
of the coumtay | previously “yy » 








BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, vie of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable for the British and Continental 
veller, may be had gratis on application, or per post, for one stamp. 





FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS 


Obtained, and Mounted in the usual form. VISES also procured. 





and finish, it is perfect. a turnp: ike 2 oF quitigge rene. or im- 
rtant footpaths Ceameeas the length and breadth of the land, 
ut has its representative here in double and single black lines.” 














The following Mars from KEITH JOHN- 
STON’S ROYAL ATLAS are p Fine eg separately, uni- 
for with the above, in Pocket-Case, with Indexes to 

p, price 4s. 6d. for Maps of One Sheet, and 8s, for 
Maps of Two Sheets :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES (Two Sheets). 


° AUSTRIAN EMPIRE (Two Sheets). 


PRUSSIA. 
ITALY (Two Sheets). 


For further particulars, including the Forms of Application, Cost of Passport, Visés, &c., see STANFORD'S PASSPORT FRANCE. 
CIRCULAR, which will be forwarded free per post on application. SWITZERLAND. 
IRELAND. 
London: Epwarp StTanForD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS. 
SPAIN. 


AGENT, by APPOINTMENT, for the Sale of the ORDNANCE SURVEY and GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPS and 


PUBLICATIONS, and ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
SOUTH AMERICA (Two Sheets). 





ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


TWELVE HUNDRED BARGAINS in MODERN BOOKS. 


UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA 
(Two Sheets). 


CANADA (Two Sheets). 
AFRICA. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INDIA (Two Sheets). 


The SALE CATALOGUE for July is NOW READY, and will be posted free CHINA AND JAPAN. 
on application. Purchasers are invited to contrast the prices with those quoted in any BASIN OF MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


other Catalogue. 
THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


PALESTINE. 


Wm. Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and Lon “on. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





15, Old Bond-street, London, W. 
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“ The long-promised work of the Cowntess Guiccioli.” 


iin ATHEN ZUM. 

n the press, 

MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD 
BYRON. 


TRANSLATED BY HUBERT E. H. JERNINGHAM. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


a OF MY LIFE. ene 
in Ital Reein, Greece, Alenie, West Indi eira, 
South “Xmerica’ ‘ko By the late EMPEROR MAXI: 
MILIAN. in 3 vols. post bn 31s. 6d. 

“A delightful chronicle of journeys to some of the most 
beautiful countries in the world. The singularly happy art 
of description possessed by the author brings the various places 
—_ us with the utmost vividness. These volumes not un- 

—— wenn’ us of the exquisite letters Pn Italy, Spain, 





Portage! Pa: the author of * ‘mana Higher praise than this | 
r ve 


we can ha e.”—Daily New: 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER | 
TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy—Charles the Fifth— 
bir =. the Beoond. ane the Taciturn—Cardinal Richelieu 

e First aoe Revolution—William the Third. By 
yuLEs VAN PRAET. Edited by Sir EDMUND HEAD, 

ao 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 
ook is the reels of evident thought and experience. 
Van Peat can hold his own against such vivid narrators as 
Barante, Prescott, Motley, and Macaulay.”—Saturday Review. | 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS. 


The HISTORY il GREECE. By Dr. 
CURTIUS. Translated by A. W. WARD, late Fellow 

of St. Peter’s College, Comiridce. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 158. 
“* Prof. Curtius’s ane 7 am is a sufficient guarantee | 
i the trustworthiness of his history ; while the skill with which | 
roups his facts and his effective mode of narrating them 
a er it no less readable than sound. He everywhere maintains 

the true dignity and impartiality of history.”—Atheneum. 


DEAN HOOK. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of | 
CANTERBURY. bef WALAE FARQUHAR HOOK, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vols. VI. and VII. Demy | 
Avo. 308 | 
“Dr. Hook in these volumes has risen with his theme, and 
writes with a power worthy of a subject which, although not the 
whole, is yeta large Ri art of the history of the time rather than 
a mere biography. The sound principles, manly tone, honest 
morality, and vigorous narrative of the book have added one more | 
to the many and great services rendered both to the Church and 
to opinion in thet Church, and to a vigorous and hearty spirit 
among Churchmen, by Dr. Hook.”—Guardian. | 


AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. | 
rea BEAVERS : an Regen Handbook of | 
Popular BERG 34 AMEDEE SUT EMIn, 
Edited by J. NOR AN LOCKYER F.R 
8vo. with 225 Tllustrations, Coloured’ ES cg = 
Woodcuts, 21s. | 
“Tf anything can make the study of astronomy easy and en- 
gaging to ordinary minds, it will surely be a work of the attrac- 
tive style and handsome aspect of M. Guillemin’s treatise on ‘ The 
Heavens.’ It deserves to be spoken of with all praise, as one 
towards which author, editor, illustrator and publisher have 
equally done their best.”—Saturday Review. 


H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


18, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


AROUND THE KREMLIN;; or, Pictures 
of LIFE in MOSCOW. By G. T. LOWTH, Author of * The 
Wanderer in Arabia,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


“Mr. Lowth has written a good and pleasant book. He has 
given us an admirable pitare of the great city which lies about 
the Kremlin. He takes the Sparrow Hill for a gene 
view ; then to the Kremlin, to the Chinese town; to the main 
streets and boulevards ; to the hospitals > barracks in the city ; 
to the farms and convents beyond it; to ti and shops ; 
the manufactories and markets ; to the hotels and private houses 
= ws places an admirable guide. Nor does he dwell on the 

cturesque only. e has an eye to social matters, and no’ 
vith care the changes Of thought and custom which are likely to 
at 5 the future of Russia.”— Atheneum. 
his book is most interesting i in every way, and deserves to be 
widely read. It gives a vigorous and . onenrerane account of the 
ancient Russian capital. Mr. Lowth’s descriptions of the city, 
| of its institutions os Ss People, are charming, and fuller than 
any we have hithe: — Sta’ 
“ We do not remember ¢ to have met 80 — a Gessription of ithe 
Kremlin and the oy in which it stands as in this i ng 
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LITERATURE 
Elementary Geometry. Part I. Angles, Paral- 
lels, Triangles, Equivalent Figures, with the 
Application to Problems. Compiled by T. 
M. Wilson, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tur Schools’ Inquiry Commission has raised 
the question whether Euclid be, as many sup- 

e, the best elementary treatise on geometry, 
or whether it be a mockery, delusion, snare, 
hindrance, pitfall, shoal, shallow, and snake 
in the grass—We do not care for mixture of 
metaphor now-a-days: it is not many weeks 
since a periodical reproved certain old-fashioned 
thinkers who hold that the education of the 
people is nothing but “barricades in sheep’s 
clothing.” 

It is obvious that the forces are mustering 
for a battle. There has long been a murmur 
against our retention of Euclid. Not that any- 
body will agree to any emendation except his 
own. Each sect of nonconformists considers 
the Establishment the only alternative. After 
Salamis, each commander placed Themistocles 
second to himself: and so Themistocles was 
known to rank first. 

The Euclid question is more than two cen- 
turies old. One of the earliest attempts of 
decided note is that of J. Alphonso Borelli, 
whose ‘ Euclides Restitutus’ (Pisa, 1658, and 
Rome, 1679) recasts the whole, and makes the 
theory of proportion one of the chief points of 
amendment. This book is now uncommon, and 
the copy of 1658 which we examined belonged 
to Waller, being what we should think an odd 
book for an old poet and politician—and an 
Eton man—to buy. And it bears his auto- 

ph, which is an exceeding rarity; we only 

ow of one other to compare it with, and 
there is (or was) none in the Museum. His 
name was Edmond; that is, if he be any autho- 
rity on the matter. 
ery fortunately for the subject and the 
discussion, a champion has arisen just at the 
right time. Mr. Wilson, the senior wrangler of 
1859, who has been employed for the last 
seven years as chief teacher of mathematics at 
Rugby, has commenced the publication of the 
system which he prefers to Euclid, has exerted 
himself to gain converts, and has provoked a 
discussion at the meeting of the Mathematical 
Society of the 25th of June. He there stated 
his views with talent, method, and judgment, 
and impressed those who heard him with the 
conviction that his cause would not suffer in 
his hands from anything but organic and incur- 
able disorder. 

It is well known that Euclid has long been 
abandoned on the Continent, and is now 
almost gone in the United States. We will not 
lay too much stress on the unfortunate conse- 
quences. Lagrange declared that geometry was 
dead in France. Legendre put forward that if 
two lines have not any common measure, a line 
may be taken which serves as a common mea- 
sure. Lacroix manages with a line which is so 
near to a common measure that the error is 
imperceptible to the senses! The American 
geometer whom we recently brought forward, 
as praised by professors and recommended by 
institutions, proves that the area of a circle is 
exactly three times the square on the radius! 
In England, though Euclid is retained, he 
seems to be forgotten by our higher geometers. 
The Quarterly Journal of Mathematics 
five editors; and we believe no such collective 
amount of inventive power was ever before 
symbolized by surnames on the title-page of 
& mathematical periodical. In the very last 


| 


has | stood in its purpos 





number a mathematician of known ability and | 
decided erudition undertakes to give a new | 


— of a proposition of Euclid, which he has | 
by him ever since 1832. His proposition is | 
that two triangles, with a pair of angles equal | 
and the sides about another ve we | 
are similar. Now we need dly say, first, | 
that this proposition isnot true; secondly, that | 
it is not in Euclid. What is true, and ¢s in | 
Euclid, amounts to declaring that either the 
triangles are similar, or the third pair of angles | 
are unequal supplements. All things put to- 
gether, we have little encouragement to draw 
from the state of geometry in post-Euclidean 
countries. But we will not dwell upon this: 
those who have jumped out of the frying-pan 
into the fire may jump out of the fire on to 
the fender. There is an amended edition of 
Legendre by M. Blanchet, which seems to have 
gained high repute, for the tenth edition was 
published in 1862. Without at all preferring 
this work to Euclid, we find in it something 
nearer to our views than Mr. Wilson’s system. 
And we find that Legendre was really worse 
than we thought. The following is a translation 
from the twelfth edition (1823):—“If A, B, C, D 
be the lines, we may imagine that-one of these 
lines, or a fifth if we please, serves them all for 
a common measure 4 word which the pages 
immediately preceding show to be used in the 
usual ae and may be taken for unity; then 
A, B, C, D represent each a certain number of 
units, whole or fractional, commensurable or 
incommensurable” [What! when expressed in 
terms of a common measure!]. M. Blanchet 
turns this into common sense by making the 
assumed line produce approximation, and using 
different phrases. We desire to show how very 
remarkably even the greatest of those who 
have abandoned Euclid have managed to fall. 
Legendre was a geometer who thoroughly 
understood the Euclidean method; and gave 
what is, next after the famous discovery of 
Gauss on the polygons of 17, 257, &c. sides, the 
most remarkable of the additions made to it. 
This is what we may call the gregarious pro- 
perty of triangles: if one sheep leap the ditch, 
the rest must follow. If only one triangle can 
be shown, without any axiom on parallels, to 
have three angles together equal to two right 
angles, it follows that the same thing is true 
of all. 

We hold by Euclid until we get a better 
book, and no longer. The Elements swarm with 
faults: here an omission, there a redundance ; 
here an obscurity, there an over-laboured clear- 
ness ; here a logical superfluity, there an illogical 
shortcoming. We could imagine a work which 
should be all but perfection, founded upon 
Euclid ; but we suspect that the best exercise 
of thought would be Euclid himself, with the 
faults noted and commented. So splendid and 
so unique an exhibition of human greatness and 
weakness mingled would, with proper advice 
as to correction, be a better thinking ground 
than concinnate perfection, in which the learner 
is kept out of the way of imperfection, instead 
of being introduced to it, to the reasons against 
it, and to the remedy. But this would take 
time! Oh! the time! This is the complaint 
of those who think that mathematical education 
is intended to make high mathematicians, not 
merely men of powerful apprehension and cau- 
tious reception. There is no use in striving 

inst the age: we must abide the good time 
when the training of the young shall be under- 
e and its intended results. 
We do not think short and easy geometry the 
best road even to mathematics: it is not 
good education for the world we are quite sure. 

Were Euclid ever so much amended, it would 





be of no use whatever without a better system 
of teaching. It must be granted that some of 
his defects have powerfully aided in introducing 
a routine of saying propositions, without any 
attention to the meaning. There are great 
schools and great colleges in which care is taken 
that no attention shall be paid to the meaning 
by a provision that there shall be no meaning 
to attend to. Students who have finished the 
fourth book are passed over to the sixth, not 
merely without a fifth book, but without a word 
on proportion. They gabble about taking equi- 
multiples of the first and third, &c., without 
knowing anything of the use or purpose. 
‘Mother Hubbard and her Dog’ ll be as 
good an exercise—‘ Who killed Cock Robin?’ 
a better; for it would at least exemplify system- 
atic examination with one thing at a time, end- 
ing in a definite course of procedure. 

We pass on to a slight examination of Mr. 
Wilson’s book. We especially intend to sepa- 
rate the logician from the geometer. In the 
author’s own interest, and that he may be as 
powerful a defender as can be of a cause we 
expect and desire to see fully argued, we recom- 
mend him to revise his notions of logic. We 
know that mathematicians care no more for 
logic than logicians for mathematics. The two 
- g of exact science are mathematics and logic : 
the mathematical sect puts out the logical eye, 
the logical sect puts out the mathematical eye ; 
each believing that it sees better with one eye 
than with two. The consequences are ludicrous. 
On the one side we have, by confusion of words, 
the great logician Hamilton bringing forward 
two quantities which are “one and the same 
quantity,” Breadth and Depth, while, within a 
few sentences, “the greater the Breadth, the 
less the Depth.” On the other side, we have 
the great mathematician, Mr. Wilson, also by 
confusion of words, speaking of the “ invariably 
syllogistic form of his [Euclid’s] reasoning,” and, 
to show that this is not a mere slip, he after- 
wards talks of the “detailed syllogistic form” 
as a “source of obscurity to beginners, and 
damaging to true geometrical freedom and 
power.” 

Euclid a book of syllogistic form! We stared. 
We never heard of such a book, except the 
edition of Herlinus and eo ae (1566), 
who, quite ignorant that Euclid was syllogistic 
already, made him so, and reckoned up the 
syllogisms. Thus I. 47 has “syllogismi novem” 
at the head. They did not get much thanks ; 
the book was never reprinted, and was in 
oblivion-dust when* Hamilton mentioned the 
zealous but thick-headed logicians, as he called 
them. Prof. Mansel, in our own day, has re- 

rinted one of their propositions as a curiosity. 

n 1831, Mr. De Morgan, advocating the re- 
duction of a few propositions to detailed syllo- 
gistic form as an exercise for students, gave 
I. 47 as a specimen, in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge; this was reprinted, we believe, in 
the preface to various editions of Lardner’s 
Euclid. A look will show the difference between 
Euclid and syllogistic form. Had the Elements 
been syllogistic, it would have been quoted in 
all time, as a proof of the rapid diffusion of 
Aristotle’s writings, that they had saturated his 
junior contemporary with their methods: with 
a controversy, most likely, raised by those 
who would have contended that Euclid in- 
vented syllogistic form for himself. Now 
it is well known that diffusion of Aristotle’s 
writings commenced after his death, and. that 
it was—not quite correctly—the common belief 
that evulgation did not take place until two 
hundred years after his death. Could this belief 
ever have existed if Euclid had invariably used 
“syllogistic form” ? 
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W hatcouid bave been meant? Craving pardon | 
if wrong, we suspect Mr. Wilson to mean that 
Euclid did not deal in arguments with sup- 
pressed premises. Euclid was quite right: the first 
reasonings presented to a beginner should be 
of full statement. He may be trained to sup- 

ression: but the true way to abbreviation is | 

m the full length. Mr. Wilson does not use | 
the phrases of reasoning consistently. He tells | 
the student that a corollary is “a geometrical 
truth easily deducible from a theorem”: and | 
then, to the theorem that only one perpendicular | 
can be drawn to a straight line, he gives as a | 
corollary that the external angle of a triangle 
is greater than the internal opposite. This is 
not a corollary from the theorem, but a matter 
taken for granted in proving it. 

Leaving this, with a recommendation to the 


can be lines which never meet. There is a great; Mr. Wilson has, we are told, introduced hig 
quantity of turning wanted ; turning of implied | geometry into Rugby. We could wish him 
assumption into expressed. Mr. Wilson would, | bound to teach Euclid as he would know how, 
we have no doubt, immediately introduce and | We could imagine no better training than that 
defend all we ask for; and we quite admit | a youth should pass through Mr. Wilson’s boo! 
that his system has a right to it. How do you | should take it in and be taken in by it, and 
know, we ask, that lines which have the same should then be carried through Euclid by q 
direction never meet? Answer—lines which teacher—Mr. Wilson would do perfectly well 
meet have different directions. We know they |—who knew how to deal with the old Ele. 
have ; but how do we know that, under the defi- | ments. We have no doubt that boys will prefer 
nition given, the relation called direction has | Mr. Wilson’s book, and will fully believe it: 
any application at all to lines which never meet? | they all like systems to be shaved clean of 
The use of the notion of limits may give an | difficulties by the razor of unlimited assum 
answer: but what is the system of geometry | tion. But the way to accurate thought is hard 
which introduces continuity and limits tothe | and stony, requires the mind to be turned 
mind as yet untaught to think of space and | upon the sources of error, and braced to their 
of magnitude? Answer, a royal road. If the | discovery. 


difficulty were met by expressed postulates,| Geometry is intended, in education, not to 








author to strengthen his armour by the study | 
of logic, we pass on to the system. There is in | 
it one great point, which brings down all the | 
rest if it fall, and may perhaps—but we must 
sea Part II. before we decide—support the 
rest if it stand. That point is the treatment of 
the angle, which amounts to this, that certain 
notions about direction, taken as self-evident, 
are permitted to make all about angles, parallels 
and all, immediate consequences. The notion 
of continuous change, and consequences derived 
from it, enters without even an express assump- 
tion: “continually” is enough. 

Mr. Wilson would not have ventured ex- 
pressly to postulate that when a magnitude 
changes continuously, all magnitudes which 
change with it also change continuously. He 
knows that when a point moves on a line, an 
—— may undergo a sudden change of two 
right angles. He trusts to the beginner’s per- 
ception of truth in the case before him: the 
whole truth would make that beginner feel 
that he is on a foundation of general principles 
made safe for him by selection, and only safe 
because the exceptions are not likely to occur 
to his mind. On this we write, ss Newton 
wrote on another matter, Falsa! Falsa! Non 
est Geometria ! 

What “direction” is we are not told, except 
that “straight lines which meet have differ- 
ent directions.” Is a direction a magnitude? Is 
one direction greater than another? We should 
suppose so ; for an angle, a magnitude, a thing 
which is to be halved and quartered, is the 
“difference of the direction” of “two straight 
lines that meet one another.” A better definition 
follows ; the “ quantity of turning” by which 
we pass from one direction to another. But 
hardly any use is made of this, and none at the 
commencement. And why two definitions? Is 
the difference of two directions the same thing 
as the rotation by which we pass from one to 
the other? Is the difference of position of 
London and Rugby a number of miles on the | be well discussed, if the fight continue. 
railroad ? Yes, in a loosely-derived and popular; We feel confidence that no such system as 
and slip-slop sense: and in like manner we | Mr. Wilson has put forward will replace Euclid 
say that one man is a pigeon-pie, and another | in this country. The old geometry is a very 
as a shoulder of lamb, when we describe their | English subject, and the heretics of this ortho- 
contributions to a picnic. Butnon est geometria! | doxy are the extreme of heretics: even Bishop 
Metaphor and paronomasia can draw the car | Colenso has written a Euclid. And the reason 
of poetry; but they tumble the waggon of | is of the same kind as that by which the classics 
geometry into the ditch. have held their ground in education. There is 

Parallels, of course, are lines which have | a mixture of good sense and of what, for want 
the same direction. It is stated, as an im-| of a better name, people call prejudice: but to 
mediate consequence, that two lines which | this mixture we owe our stability. The proper 
meet cannot make the same angle with a third | word is postjudice, a clinging to past experience, 
line, on the same side; for they are in different | often longer than is held judicious by after 
directions. Parallels are knocked over in a| times. We only desire to avail ourselves of 
trice. There is a covert notion of direction, | this feeling until the book is produced which 
which, though only defined with reference to| is to supplant Euclid ; we regret the manner 
lines which meet, is straightway transferred to | in which it has allowed the retention of the 
lines which do not. According to the definition, | faults of Euclid ; and we trust the fight against 
direction is a relation of lines which do meet, | it will rage until it ends in an amended form 
and yet lines which have the same direction | of Euclid. 


There is a possibility that Mr. Wilson may 
mean that lines which make the same angle 
with a third on the same side are in the same 
direction. If this be the case, either he assumes 
that lines equally inclined to one straight line 
are equally inclined to all,—and this we believe 
he does, under a play on the word “ direction ”; 
or he makes a quibble only one degree above 
a pun on his own arbitrary assumption of his 
right to the word “same”: and this we do not 
believe he does. He should have been more 
explicit : he should have said, My system 
involves an assumption which has lain at the 
root of many attempts upon the question of 
parallels, and has always been scouted as soon 
as seen. He should have added, I assume 
Euclid’s eleventh axiom: I have a notion 
of direction ; I tell you that lines which meet 
have different directions; I imply that lines 
which make different angles with a third have 
also different directions; and I assume that 
lines of different directions will meet. Mr. 
Wilson is so concise that it is not easy to be 
very positive as to how much he will admit 
of the above, or how he will get over or round 
it. When put upon his defence he must be 
more explicit. Mr. Wilson gives four explicit 
axioms about the straight line: and not one 
about the angle. 

Some readers will remember the controversy 
between Legendre and Maurice against Leslie 
and Ivory. In that case the appeal to the 
spherical triangle was futile, because all the 
four quantities were then angles, whereas in 
the agen triangle one of them was a side. But 
in the case before us we are inclined to think 
that the assumptions about direction might 
almost as well be made about the great circles 
of a sphere as about straight lines. We think 
we see how to repel this extension: but we are 
quite sure that no beginner could be made to 
see it, except upon authority. This point will 








the very beginner himself would be frightened. | attain the utmost acquisition in a given time, 
but to learn the tricks which reason plays to 
all but the cautious, plus the dangers arising 
out of caution itself. Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall, is the motto on 
the door; augmented by, Let him that thinketh 
he falleth be not quite sure he doth not stand; 
both until after very close examination. The 
oldest and the sharpest must look well to their 
footing when they return to fundamental diffi- 
culties. Lagrange once thought that he had 
hit upon a way of overcoming the difficulty of 
parallels. He took to the Institute a paper 
on the subject, which he began to read. He 
soon came to a sudden pause; he looked, and 
looked again. I] faut que j’y songe encore, he 
muttered; and pocketed his paper. Such a 
pause is never made by a young student: he 
is quick to see everything except that he sees 
too much and too fast. Of all his studies, geo- 
metry is the one in which experience may cure 
him of this hasty habit, if he be properly exer- 
cised in the very field of danger. A student 
trained in accuracy without ever hearing of 
falsehood is a drilled soldier who has never 
been under fire. The mathematics form three 
habits, which—feeling alliterative this morn- 
ing—we shall describe as wary walking, rapid 
running, and complete concentration. The third 
quality is called into existence throughout ; the 
second is the property of algebra, in the widest 
sense of the ki and of the higher geometry, 
both the algebraical, and that branch in which 
geometry, without being at all algebraical in 
form, is of an indescribable algebraical spirit. 
Elementary geometry is the field of circum- 
spection: here or nowhere, the student is on 
the look out for error. In algebra he moves 
fast: he is on the rail. This is quite right; 
there is a time for all things. In geometry he 
examines the country, and learns how and 
where to make the road. Those who think 
more of acquisition than of habits are apt to 
look on all the elementary parts as only tracks 
made towards the higher parts. Slow work 
this! says a teacher who looks upon the pro- 
perties of curves as per se great ends of educa- 
tion: my pupils will deduce Pascal’s theorem 
from the nine-point property of cubics two 
years before yours.—I do not care for that, 
should be the answer, so long as my pupils 
are two years behind yours at that feat ; which 
by your account they will be. The lioness said 
to the fox, I litter more slowly than you, but 
I produce young lions, and you produce only 
foxes. On with you! Up with you! Show 
your wondering classes, if you like, how to find 
the curves of the 275th order which have all 
their cusps in one conic section: but leave me 
to train them in good habits for the conduct of 
life. And so good bye! if it were not too 
satirical I would say to your order Valete! 
doctores sine doctrind! Valete! mathematur 
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When Mr. Wilson affirms that his system 
js more suggestive than that of Euclid, we have 
no doubt that in his hands it enables the 
student to draw deductions better than the 
common routine under a teacher of less power. 
We shall have more to say upon this subject, 
should the contest go on: and we shall then 
have to return to Mr. Wilson’s preface, a per- 
fect repertory of assertions which we should 
totally deny. So much the better: there is 
nothing so useful as explicit statement of wide 
extremes of difference. Many of these points 
of difference turn upon the meaning of the 
word “logic,” which Mr, Wilson takes for the 
whole propelling power, the creator of reason- 
ing activity. This is only true in a minor sense. 
It is impossible to get similes which are 
perfectly apt: but if asked which logic most 
resembles, the wind that fills the sail, or the 
look-out whose warning keeps the ship off 
the breakers, we should say, decidedly nearer 
to the second, but not without a good touch 
of the first. 

With all our objection to Mr. Wilson’s 
foundation, we find much in his detail which 
is elegant and skilful. The cast of the book, 
looking at it on its own principles, is excellent. 
We take another course: the difference of our 
directions is not far from a right angle ; but we 
meet at the antipodes. We owe him thanks 
for raising the question. 





The “ Eugene Onaigin” of Our Time. By D. 

Minaieff. (St. Petersburg.) 

THE famous satire which has stood sponsor to 
this new comer is sufficiently well known in 
Russia to give its successor a fair chance of dis- 
tinction, should the merits of his work prove at 
all commensurate with the lustre of its adopted 
name. And to a certain extent the assumption 
is not unworthily sustained. The peculiar 
rhythm and phraseology of Pashkin’s celebrated 
poem are imitated with considerable skill, and 
the manners and customs of the fashionable 
world of St. Petersburg described in a tone of 
lively and good-humoured banter. The work 
as a whole is just one of those which make us 
regret that the practice of illustration prevails 
to so small an extent in Russia; for many of 
the scenes portrayed would afford excellent 
material for the pencil of the artist, and would 
have been snatched at by our own Leech—the 
artist of society. But even on its own unaided 
merits the work claims attention; and, if un- 
successful, the author may console himself (like 
Addison’s hero) with the thought of having 
deserved, if not commanded, success. 

Before proceeding to examine the poem itself, 
we must throw a passing glance at the preface, 
which forms an exquisite example of a practice 
at present very common among the Russian 
literati—that of passing over, in a contemptuous 
silence which covers two pages of close print, 
the innuendos of hostile reviewers. This system 
strikes us as somewhat analogous to the deter- 
mination of the famous suicide who swore 
“either to hang himself, or to perish in the 
attempt”; for, whether meriting an answer or 
not, answered the assailants invariably are; 
and this line of conduct is ill calculated to 
sustain an affectation of dignified contempt. 
Macaulay observes, apropos of Byron, “It 
is incredible that a man who was really 
imbued with a vital scorn of his fellow- 
creatures, should have published three or four 
books every year to tell them so;” and this 
remark, slightly modified, may be applied to 
the present case. To retort upon an assailant 
is, no doubt, occasionally pe rade To let 
him pass unnoticed is often equally so. But 


probably ever will, succeed in doing; and to 
— it is very much like putting our head 
out of a window to tell a visitor that we are 
not at home, or bawling through a speaking- 
trumpet to some reviler, that we can only reply 
to him by silence! 

The character of the hero, although ave. 
ing several very incongruous features, is clearly 
sketched, and endowed with just sufficient 
resemblance to Pishkin’s wonderful portrait to 
interest those who are familiar with the latter. 
One of the happiest touches in the — 
satire is that which portrays the superficial 
and pretentious education of the period :— 
Latin is out of vogue at present, 

So, if the truth I needs must tell, 

He knew enough, our hero pleasant, 

Inscriptions now and then to spell— 
To talk of Juvenal right gaily— 

To round his letters off with “ Vale!” 

And (not correctly quite) to quote 

Two lines of Virgil, got by rote. 


Our present hero, though less elegant than 
his namesake, is not behind him in assumption 
of knowledge :— 
Onaigin, my good friend and hero, 

* * * * 
Condemned all poets like a Nero, 


Spoke slightingly of human skill, 
And ate and drank with right good will. 


He gossiped not in realms of fashion ; 
Of many books the titles read ; 

For toilet-labours had no passion, 
Nor ever cut his hair, ’tis said. 


Pishkin’s model is a lady’s man, “au bout 
des ongles,” and, with all his cynicism and “poco 
curante” affectation, never forgets to take off 
his hat or offer his compliments at the right 
time. His successor is sadly wanting in this 
respect, and, on the testimony of his biographer, 
cannot even plead in his defence a prior attach- 
ment to literature :— 

All art he scorned, and rated vilely ; 
With solemn mien he awed the fair ; 

And prized a good cigar more highly 
Than all that Shakspeare’s fancy bare. 

As regards plot, there is literally none; the 
career of the hero being used (as in Hudibras, 
Beppo, and Don Juan) merely as a broad 
canvas for the execution of a series of clever, 
vividly-coloured pictures of every-day life, 
always with a slight tinge of caricature. All 
classes of society pass in review before our eyes: 
the beardless guardsman, proud of his newly- 
donned uniform—the match-making mother, 
with unending “ speculation in those eyes that 
she doth glare with” on every prospective 
victim for the matrimonial altar—the fashion- 
able lounger, sleeping all morning, promenading 
all afternoon, and waltzing all night—the learned 
lion, full of pedantic phraseology and ponderous 
self-assertion—the brilliant belle of the season, 
with a conscience as elastic as her step, a 
heart as variable as her bonnet, and a capacity 
for flirtation as boundless as her expenditure— 
the unsophisticated school-girl on tiptoe to peep 
at the new life which lies before her—the old 
nurse, spoiling her charges with a heartiness of 
affection which almost leads us to forgive her 
—and the rude artisan, whose highest ambition 
is to have a coloured girdle, and drink a bottle 
of vodki every day. As a fair specimen of this 
dioramic style of writing, we select the following 
description of the motley frequenters of a public 
place of amusement :— 

There was a noted “‘sketchy ” writer 
Who made his bread at point of pen, 
As lame as Byron, and no brighter 
In costume than the ‘‘ Old-Clo” men. 
There a town gossip—there a buck— 
There I myself, for once in luck ; 


There too Onaigin, who already 
Was marking with a secret sneer 
The players at the tables near, 

Who staked with fingers far from steady, 
Wroth with all things that breathed, because 
Their game not quite successful was. 

There was a bard of lyrics pleasing, 

Who sang of clouds and spring-time’s praise, 

And bore in hand at every season 





to unite the two is what no man ever did, or 


TiWhose every 100K sald plalnty, See! 
Don Juan and Lovelace meet in me !” 
There, swift as winged hound of Hades, 
An editor of small gazette, 
In whom all varied talents met : 
waltzer, ‘‘ swell” of minor grade, 
Scholar, historian, renegade. 
This style of composition is exactly suited 
both to the national propensity for telling lon 
stories and to the epigrammatic smartness o 
expression engendered by that habit of speakin 
and writing nothing but French, which saocelian 
to such an extent during the early part of the 
last reign, and had left its mark even upon the 
present one. Many of the sayings which are 
here forgotten as soon as uttered, would elicit 
unqualified applause in Parisian circles; and a 
collector of bons mots would find ample employ- 
ment in such society. We quote one specimen, 
not as superior to the rest, but as expressing 
in one sentencethe prevailing opinion resnecting 
the Emperor Nicholas. “On the night of the 
illumination in honour of the Imperial marriage 
in 1866, 1 remarked to a Russian lady who 
formed one of our party, that the statue of the 
late ed was not lighted. ‘C’est juste,’ 
replied she, pointedly ; ‘il n’était pas ami de la 
lumiére !’” 





A Vindication of the Character and Adminis- 
tration of Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart., 
Governor of Madras in 1778—1780, from 
the Misrepresentations of Colonel Wilks, Mr. 
Mill, sala Historvans of British India, 
including an Examination of Mr. Hastings’s 
Relations with Sir T. Rumbold. By his 
Daughter, the late Elizabeth Anne Rumbold. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

E:eury years ago Sir T. Rumbold was arraigned 

before the House of Commons. Ten charges 

were brought against him. He was accused 
of a corrupt acquisition of fortune, of unduly 
influencing his council and of acting indepen- 
dently of them, of suspending the Committee 
of Circuit, of extending the lease of the Jagir 
lands to the Nuwwab of Arkat, of suppress- 
ing the letter of Mr. Sadlier, in which four 
servants of the company were accused of 
corrupt conduct, of giving offence to the 

Nizdm by treating with his brother Basdlat 

Jang for the cession of the province, or Sarkar, 

of Guntur,—of offending Haidar Ali by march- 

ing troops through a part of his dominions,— 
of soliciting a remission or abatement of the 
tribute which the Company had bound them- 
selves to pay for the Northern Sarkdrs,—of 

recalling from his embassy Mr. Hollond, a 

servant of the company in the Presidency of 

which he, Sir T. Rumbold, was Governor,— 
and, finally, of exposing the province of the 

Karnatik in an unprepared state to the attacks 

of Haidar Ali. On such charges a Bill of Pains 

and Penalties was brought into the House of 

Commons by Mr. Dundas against Sir Thomas 

Rumbold, in the beginning of May, 1782, he, 

Sir Thomas, having resigned his government 

of Madras in April, 1780, and, notwithstandin 

his resignation, having been formally censure 
and dismissed by the Company in January, 

1781. On the 3rd of May, 1782, a Bill to 

restrain Sir T. Rumbold and Mr. Perring from 

leaving the kingdom was read a second time. 

In February, 1783, the prosecution of Sir 

Thomas commenced; on the last day of May 

his defence closed; and on the 2nd of June 

following the Bill was abandoned. “ Sir Thomas 
retained his seat in Parliament, took part in 
discussions relating to Indian affairs, was 
listened to with respect, and was publicly 
spoken of by Mr. Burke in such a way as 
proved that his character and position in the 





A copy-book of mournful lays, 


House were restored.” Yet, a quarter of a cen- 
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tury afterwards, Col. Wilks, “writing under 
the inspiration of Mr. Hastings,” revived the 
accusations against Sir Thomas, and Mr. Mill 
indorsed them. Subsequent writers adopted 
the view of those two eminent authorities ; and 
so the name of Sir T. Rumbold might have 
been for ever tarnished but for the unwearied 
efforts and patient devotion of his youngest 
daughter, Elizabeth Anne Rumbold, the author 
of this volume, who, after six years of assiduous 
labour, produced a mass of evidence in her 
father’s favour, and laid it before Mr. Marsh- 
man. That gentleman had already completed, 
and was bringing through the press, the first 
volume of his History of India. He had fol- 
lowed his predecessors in condemning Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, but the testimony adduced 
by Miss Rumbold changed his views. It was 
too late to alter his text, but he added an 
Appendix, in which he has declared that the 
chapter of Indian history which relates to Sir 
T. Rumbold “requires to be written afresh,” 
since ‘“‘the charges brought against him by 
Col. Wilks and Mr. Mill were based on erro- 
neous information and partial investigation.” 
it is sad to read, that when Mr. Marshman’s 
Appendix reached Miss Rumbold, she was 
already under the hand of death. On the last 
day but one of January, 1867, ill as she was, 
she read the Appendix; the day following she 
died! Her filial work was done, and she entered 
into her rest. 

It would occupy too much space to show 
how the ten charges which we have enumerated 
above are met and refuted in this volume. At 
the same time, we cannot content ourselves 
with simply echoing the decision that has at 
length been pronounced in favour of a man 
who, to our thinking, was a very meritorious 
servant of the East India Company, and de- 
served at their hands and at the hands of 
Government reward rather than censure. It 
will be seen at once that, with the exception 
of the first charge, the things of which Sir T. 
Rumbold was accused could not possibly form 
the subject of a trial in the present day; for 
though, had they been true, Sir Thomas might 
have ‘been declared to have committed errors 
in judgment and political blunders, he could 
not have been found guilty of crime. In the 
first ‘place, whatever his offence, it might have 
been fairly pleaded that it had been condoned ; 
for in March, 1779, the East India Company, 
being then fully cognizant of all his acts, 
thanked him at a general Court for his active 
and able services. But, to let that pass, there 
was no legal proof against him; and even the 
Bill itself, in its preamble, alleged nothing 
stronger than suspicions ; and both the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor General protested 
against proceedings “which went to extort 
proofs from a man against himself.” But to 
waive even this, who would be found in these 
days to contend that a Governor could be 
impeached for treating with one native prince 
rather than another for the cession of a pro- 
vince, or for ordering a regiment to march by 
a route in which they would have to pass for 
a few miles through the country of an un- 
friendly Nuwwdb? Were such impeachments 
allowable now, what would be the consternation 
of the authors of the Afghan war! 

The first charge, indeed, that of amassing a 
fortune by corrupt practices, was a serious one, 
and far more serious then than now, when a 
man was required to give a statement of his 
property on oath, “and if he should be found 
in error 5001. he was perjured and his whole 
property was confiscated at the mercy of an 
informer on pain of death.” But of all the 
charges the first was most clearly disproved, for 


Plassey, and afterwards a high civilian, had 
served long and had fairly amassed wealth, 
and his counsel showed that he had been 
possessed of property in Bengal, before he went 
to Madras as Governor, corresponding exactly 
to the sums he remitted. 

The second charge, which imputed to Sir 
Thomas undue influence over his council, 
recoiled on the accusers, and the independent 
action was proved by four of the highest 
authorities to have taken place only in cases 
in which it was the duty of the Governor so to 
act. The third charge, on which very great 
stress was laid, simply amounted to this, that 
whereas under Lord Pigot, the predecessor of 
Sir Thomas, there were nineteen members of 
council and only six in the time of Sir Thomas, 
and that under Lord Pigot five members, called 
the Committee of Circuit, were deputed to the 
Sarkdrs, or Provinces, to investigate various 
questions, particularly those connected with 
native chiefs, the said committee was abolished 
by Sir T. Rumbold, not only because there 
were no members of council to spare for it, but 
for astill betterreason, viz., because the Company 
had commanded the council not to leave Madras. 
This being the case and there being a dispute 
between the chiefs of Vijayanagaram, of whom 
the younger brother had contrived to be 
made Rajah, while the elder subsided info the 
place of Diwan or Minister, Sir T. Rumbold 
sent for them to Madras and reconciled them. 
This vexed the civilians, who sometimes reaped 
golden advantages from these dissensions among 
rich natives, and hence the charge against 
Sir Thomas. 

With regard to the fourth charge, we must 
remark a mistake, or misprint, which might 
lead to some confusion. At page 34 the fourth 
charge is said to be “the extension of the lease 
of the Jagir lands,” but at page 74, in the head- 
ing of Chapter VILI., it is referred to under the 
head of Sir T. Rumbold’s relations with Mr. 
Sadleir, matter which led to the fifth charge. 
Both the fourth and the fifth charges, however, 
were so utterly groundless that it is wasting 
time to refer to them. Of the remaining charges, 
the only one in which there appears the shadow 
of a reason for censuring Sir Thomas is the 
ninth. Mr. Hollond was a Madras employé and 
primarily under the orders of Sir T. Rumbold, 
but if Mr. Hastings, the Governor-General, 
chose to assume the direction of his services, 
the Madras Government ought to have relin- 
quished control over him. There is too much 
reason to suspect, however, that Mr. Hastings 
was imbued with very unworthy feelings of 
jealousy towards Sir T. Rumbold, who was at 
one time destined to be his successor. This 
jealousy was one main cause of the cruel calum- 
nies which were raised against Sir Thomas, 
and which we may now fairly hope will never 
more be revived. 





Ireland for the Irish : a Practical, Peaceable and 
Just Solution of the Irish Land Question. 
Dedicated to Lord Viscount Stanley. By 
Henry O’Neill, Artist. (Triibner & Co.) 


WueEn shall we have an end to the making of 
books about Ireland? Here is one of the latest 
contributions to the dreary literature of the 
various “ questions” which have so perplexed 
and embarrassed statesmen, and it may be 
tabulated amongst the host of commonplace 
productions which well-meaning persons have 
been inspired to write upon the subject. Mr. 
O'Neill suffers, amongst other disqualifications, 
from a national taste for poetry. Like Mr. 
Boffin, he drops into verse from time to time, 
and invokes Campbell, Shakspeare or Moore 





Sir Thomas, once Clive’s aide de camp at famous 


to plead for the distresses of his country. If 


we.can discover from his cloudy chapters the 
gist of his meaning, he ought to have called 
his work “A plea for the extinction of land. 
lords.” He has his mind oppressed with tales 
of the cruelties inflicted by the owners of the 
soil on the tillers thereof, and he relieves him- 
self by a copious sentimentality which is never 
interrupted in its flow by a consideration of 
the difficulties involved in the curative pro- 
cesses he desires to publish. Such a disorder 
more or less interferes with the practical 
value of a treatise of this sort. We know 
all about the land grievances of Ireland, the 
picturesque as well as the squalid miseries 
entailed by the uncertainty of tenure, and the 
bad customs of the people. Mr. O'Neill adds a 
feeble collect of his own to the old catalogue, 
and we turn over his frothy pages with some 
impatience to arrive at the measure so mode- 
rately promised in his title. At Chapter XIII, 
under the captivating head of ‘The Perfect 
Cure,’ we are induced to think we are at length 
to have our expectations realized. Mr. O’Neill 
engages that he can at least do more than Lord 
Stanley :— 

“Our State physicians, speaking through Lord 
Stanley, declare they do not know what to do: 
I who have the advantages of long experience 
and careful observation, may be excused for offering 
my plan for the salvation of my country.” 


He then suggests that persons should be 
appointed under an elective system to enter 
the market and purchase lands and to re-sell 
them. These are to be called land guardians. 
“Land Commissioners should be appointed by 
Government to serve as checks on the land 
guardians, just as the Poor-Law Commissioners 
do with respect to the poor-law guardians. 
These would act on behalf of the Crown.” ‘The 
funds for the above purpose to be advanced by 
the Bank of Ireland, the Government to be 
security for the loans, the lands purchased 
remaining Government property until the debt 
of purchasing be paid. Rents and profits of this 
scheme are to be applied to reducing taxation, 
improving harbours, &c. This is the main pur- 
port of Mr. O’Neill’s plan, and it is not quite 
so foolish as the wild flourishes with which 
he led up to it. It will be seen, however, 
that it is simply Mr. Bright’s idea adopted 
by Mr. O’Neill, with what might be termed 
literary caricature illustrations. We cannot face 
the difficulty of enforcing a peremptory sale of 
lands. Ireland is not in the same condition as 
Prince Edward’s Island, where Mr. O'Neill, 
quoting from this journal, says, landlords were 
obliged to relinquish rents. If the scheme was 
not made compulsory in operation its remedial 
effects would be so dilatory and gradual as to 
put off the period of national prosperity to an 
indefinite time. Mr. O'Neill evidently means 
well, but he has not sufficiently acquainted 
himself with the economical obstructions of the 
Irish land difficulty for us to argue with him on 
the point. When an Irish writer on Irish topics 
throws Brian Boru in our faces, when he con- 
stantly refers to ballads to back his specu- 
lations, a critic no more knows where to have 
him than a person who comes across a jelly-fish 
knows how to handle it. Mr. O’Neill abuses 
the English press with an exuberant and 
shillelagh-like ardour, but we can assure him 
that the English press has taken more pains to 
understand Irish questions than writers racy 
of the soil, who render their lucubrations unin- 
telligible by a want of moderation and study. 
His book has one merit, it is very short, but 
the same merit was claimed for a sermon 
and not conceded, the discourse having con- 
tained dullness in essence instead of in solution. 
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Ia Corte: Letters from Spain, 1863 to 1866. By 
a Resident there. (Saunders, Otley & Co.) 


Tue licentiate Geronimo de Quintana, 240 
years ago, published an elaborate history of 
“the very ancient, noble and crowned city 
of Madrid,” and as he was born there and 
rdonably prejudiced in favour of his Alma 
Mater, he may reasonably be forgiven for tracing 
her antiquity back to a date preceding that of 
Romulus and Remus, and also for calling her 
“happy fortress and country of kings, seat 
and throne of the Cortes, prosperous and 
common stage of all the kingdoms, head of 
the most powerful and extended empire of the 
world, mother of all nations, and centre of all 
Spain,” &c. &e. He then proceeds to tell the 
reader that the original Madrid was surrounded 
by forest and pasture-lands, the arms of the 
city being a bear climbing the trunk of a straw- 
berry tree. The bear and the arbutus have 
long since disappeared, the one before the 
march of civilization, and the other as fuel to 
cook the Madrileiios’ olla, leaving the Madrid 
of to-day an exotic city in a desert, containing 
nearly 300;000 inhabitants, and enjoying a 
reputation for salubrity of “three months’ 
winter and nine months’ ‘infierno.’” ‘La Corte,’ 
the title chosen for this book, led us to expect 
some thrilling revelations, new and startling. 
Four years’ residence and a woman’s wit could 
surely collect fact, fiction, and scandal enough 
to fill a stout octavo with readable matter: but 
after perusal we are compelled to confess that 
all is barren and such as has been told a dozen 
times before. We may say, in the words of 
the Preface, “Why add to their number” a 
book of letters written “ originally without the 
most distant thought of future publication.” 

Madrid is not an inviting city fora foreigner ; 
a good deal of real enthusiasm is necessary to 
carry you through, and the Picture Gallery, 
which is really a feature, seems to have had less 
charm for. our fair author than a trot on a high 
stepperupand down the Prado. She calls the late 
John Phillip Phillips, and uses a Spanish word 
signifying a candle, a watchman and a ship’s 
mainsail, when she wishes to convey the idea 
of a young lady’s head-dress. 

Of course, Spanish women are superficial, 
and gossip soft nothings ; their tertulias to a 
hungry man are shams of sugar-and-water, in 
place of musty fowls, lobster salads and gluey 
jellies ; still it is their custom, and a gossip 
about nothing in particular, which requires 
little or no thought to carry on, is not to 
be despised in hot weather, especially if some 
of the party are pretty. We may safely say 
that it was hardly necessary for the fair author 
to state that her work was not intended to 
supersede “ Ford.” Will anything ever super- 
sede that unique book—“un pozo de erudi- 
cion” (a well of erudition) as we heard an edu- 
cated Spaniard once designate it? Of course, 
in some parts Ford is out of date; he left the 
classic land in 1828, and never set foot upon 
its soil after. His Toryism is so harmless and 
transparent, and his information so varied, con- 
scientious, and valuable, that we confess to 
being very proud of our Ford. 

The chapter upon the “Prim” attempt is 
perhaps the most readable in the book; but 
the residents did not see much, keeping within 
doors, having previously garrisoned the fortress 
with a month’s provisions in case the outbreak 
should be serious, and trusting to their “pesado” 
Galician servant for accurate information. Prim 
started from Madrid and found Lisbon his ter- 
minus. Some sergeants were shot, because they 
credited the tempters who promised the pay of 


exist without taxes. 
Madrid, like other great cities, is infested 
by an undergrowth of blackguardism ready 
with knife and gun for any atrocity; once loose 
it is difficult to muzzle it again. But the barri- 
cades seem to have been sorry affairs, and 
nothing serious was attempted. Whether it was 
wise to declare a state of siege and imprison 
and export men because they were liberals 
may be doubted ; but there is a strong under- 
growth of Socialism in Spain which retards 
progress wonderfully. Still, we may hope that 
education will gradually rectify this. Mean- 
while, thanks to Sefior Gayangos and other 
literary spirits, Madrid has its Society of 
Bibliophiles, which publishes scarce books, 
and its Whig and Tory “Monthly Reviews 
in buff and blue covers,” so that the “ mate- 
rials for knowledge” are ready, if the people 
care to use them. Speaking of the cholera, 
which, in 1865, decimated the population of 
Madrid, our fair Amazon says:—“ The Prado 
was utterly deserted; we used not to see a soul 
when we were riding; and the streets were 
almost equally so. In the Puerta del Sol, where 
you can generally scarcely push your way 
through the crowds on the pavement, there 
were scarcely a dozen people to be seen, and 
the cafés were left empty at night. Some per- 
sons behaved most nobly, forming themselves 
into societies for visiting and tending the sick. 
I heard of one priest who went into a wretched 
cellar and found a poor child in all the agonies 
of cholera, while his father and mother lay 
dead beside him; after trying in vain for some 
time to bring warmth into the poor little body 
he got into the miserable bed, and took the 
child into his arms, and so saved his life.” 

Without naming an authority, all the old 
scandals touching the royal family of Spain, 
‘Padre Claret’ and ‘Sor Patrocinio’ are repro- 
duced with extra coarseness, and which an 
English lady should have hesitated to print in 
a book, especially as she traduces a helpless 
woman, who from her position is defenceless 
against calumny. Some years since the London 
Correspondent of a Madrid paper contributed 
a series of articles upon England and the Eng- 
lish. These articles consisted of the most racy 
of our divorce cases, and a hash of the most 
objectionable police ditto, so that to this hour 
many Madrilefios consider London a Lutheran 
Pandemonium, and cite “our special corre- 
spondent” as an authority. 

Of Tarragona, the stones of which have felt the 

ressure of Czesar’s feet, the capital of Roman 
Bain (brimfull of archeological remains in 
wonderful preservation), once the rival of Rome 
herself, the most healthy city in Spain, the 
resting-place of the sainted bones of the “Cid,” 
of whom tradition says, he was the first to equi 
and maintain a standing army, “ Don Jaime” 
was the handsomest man of his time, “ and was 
taller than any other man”; he was “much 
ardent, ready to give,” and “his heart and his 
will were ever ready to battle at all times and 
in all places with the hated Sarrahins,”—our fair 
author says: “We had intended to stop at 
Taragona, but when we saw it we were very 
glad we had not arranged to do so; it seems to 
be a staring new place, and we were told after- 
wards that there was nothing to be seen there.” 

We close our notice with the following ex- 

tract as a fair sample of the style of the book: 
— ‘When you remember that Madrid was 
originally chosen as a royal residence on account 
of the forests which surrounded it, and that the 
stupid inhabitants have cut down every tree 
they could lay their hands on for firewood, you 
feel inclined to grind in a mortar the people 





the establishment of a government which should | the richest and most beautiful parts of Spain, 


or indeed of ag, into an arid blazing desert, 
which looks for all the world like the back of 
a mangy dromedary.” 





Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greeo- 
Russian Church. By H. C. Romanoff. With 
Introduction by the Author of ‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” (Rivingtons.) 

Wuatever of ecclesiastical history may be 
found in this volume appears in the editor’s 
preface, which makes only brief mention of the 
source and growth of the Greco-Russian priest- 
hood, whose usages and relations with the 
members of their flocks are illustrated in the 
body of the work. Neither inquiring whence 
they were derived, nor asking how they came 
to take root in the polity of her husband’s 
national church, Madame Romanoff, a lady of 
English birth married to a Russian officer, 
describes the ceremonies which foster the 
religious sentiment of her adopted nation; and 
in order that the reader may more completely 
realize the emotions which each solemnity is 
calculated to rouse in the breasts of devout 
worshippers, she inspires him with personal 
interest in certain typical members of the con- 
gregations of whose proceedings he finds himself 
a curious and critical spectator. The twofold 
object of the work is “to present the English 
with correct descriptions of the ceremonies of 
the Greco-Russian Church, and at the same 
time with pictures of domestic life in Russian 
homes, especially those of the clergy and the 
middle-class of nobles”; and, beyond question, 
the author’s labour has been so far successful 
that, whilst her church-scenes may be com- 
mended as a series of most dramatic and pic- 
turesque tableaux, her social sketches enable 
us to look at certain points beneath the surface 
of Russian life, and materially enlarge our 
knowledge of a country concerning which we 
have still a very great deal to learn. 


A Greco-Russian christening is a much more 
complicated and impressive solemnity than 
the sacramental rite by which infants become 
members of the Anglican Church. Though its 
performance is effected at a single service, it 
consists of four distinct ceremonies: “first, the 
renunciation and confession of faith; secondly, 
the actual sacrament of baptism; thirdly, 
unction; and, fourthly, the washing, with the 
cutting off of the hair.” The process of renun- 
ciation is very peculiar, and to unsympathizin 
observers, who regard it merely as a socia 
spectacle, some of its incidents may seem not 

together innocent of drollery :— 

‘The service opens by the Priest, who is not yet 
in full canonicals, and has merely put on his cope, 
approaching the infant (who, be it borne in mind, 
is completely naked, though wrapped in its various 
coverings and its silk quilt), and blowing in its 
face, crossing it three times over its brow, lips, 
and breast. (The clergy make the sign of the cross 
by uniting the tip of the thumb with those of the 
fourth and middle fingers, the laity by uniting the 
thumb with the middle and fore fingers, and 
moving the hand so as to form a cross in the air, 
but not as though a line were being drawn; the 
movement more resembles the gentlest tap imagin- 
able.) He then lays his hand on its head, and 
reads over it a prayer, followed by the conjurement, 
or exorcism of the devil, in which the Evil One, 
with all his angels and legions, is commanded to 
depart from the infant; and another prayer is 
addressed to the Almighty God of Sabacth to 
defend him from all spiritual and bodily harm, and 
to grant him the victory over all evil spirits. He 
then blows on its brow, lips, and breast, saying 
three times, ‘May every evil and unclean spirit 
that has concealed itself and taken up its abode in 
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proceeds similarly to that of the English Church. 
The same questions, or rather questions to the 


same effect, are put to the sponsors, but are re- | 
peated thrice. When the Priest asks, ‘Dost thou | 


renounce,’ &c. both he and the sponsors, the nurse 
and infant, turn their backs to the font, 7. ¢. look 
towards the west, where the sun sets and from 
whence no light proceeds, but on the contrary, 
blackness and shadows, symbols of the Prince of 
Darkness; and on the last answer being made, ‘ J 
have renounced him,’ the Priest says, ‘ Then blow 
and spit on him,’ setting the example himself by 
blowing gently, and making the gesture of spitting 
at the unseen enemy in token of horror and hatred 
of him. They then turn again towards the picture 
{or to the east if it be in church), the other questions 
respecting the faith of the sponsors are made, and 
the Reader repeats the Nicene Creed three times 
on their behaif. Previous to each repetition the 
sponsors are questioned again. P. Have you con- 
fessed Christ?—S. I have confessed Him.— P. And 
dost thou believe in Him ?—S. I believe in Him as 
King and God. At the end of the last repetition of 


the Creed, the admonition, ‘ Fall down and worship , 


Him,’ is added; to which the sponsors make 
answer, ‘I worship the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, the Trinity consubstantial and indi- 
visible,’ prostrating themselves at the same time. 
‘Blessed be God,’ ejaculates the Priest, ‘who 
desireth the salvation of all men, and that all may 
come to the knowledge of His truth. Now, hence- 
forth, and for ever, Amen.’ After a short prayer, 
the parents leave the room, and generally retire to 
the bed-room to pray for God’s blessing on their 
little one: they are not allowed to be present, as 
it is supposed that they give their child entirely to 
its god-parents. This custom is de rigueur ; even in 


Romanoff, giving a moment’s indulgence to her 
sense of the ridiculous, observes— 


“Such is the baptismal service of the Greco- 
Russian Church, be it performed at home or in 
church ; in the latter instance it generally presents 
@ scene at once strange and amusing, notwith- 
standing the solemnity of the occasion, especially 
if the parish be a large one. Nearly everywhere in 
large country towns the market takes place on 
Saturday, but it generally extends to Sunday till 
noon, and the greatest concourse of peasants is to 
be met with early on the Sabbath morning. The 
opportunity of killing two birds with one stone, 7. e. 
getting the baby christened and going to market 
either to buy or sell, brings sponsors almost exclu- 
sively on Sunday to town, and after mass as many 
as forty or fifty infants are brought by their 
baboushkas, who seat themselves on a bench in 
the church, near the western door, or, if space be 
wanting, on the floor, while mass is going on. The 
cries of the babies and the consolations offered by 
the baboushkas do not at all interfere with the due | 
celebration of mass, nor the preaching of the | 





first performance of which exercise it undep. 
goes special preparation similar to the instrue. 
tion which at a considerably later period of life 
is given by our clergy to candidates for cop. 
firmation. Concerning the nature of that prepa. 
ration and the feelings with which a sensitive 
Greco-Russian girl looks forward to the occa. 
sion when she will be required for the first time 
to reveal the secrets of her heart to priest] 
scrutiny and criticism, Madame Romano 
writes with excellent skill and success in the 
chapter that introduces us to little Saschinka :— 
‘*We will suppose that little Saschinka B—— jg 
seven or eight years old, and has been regularly 
brought to the Holy Communion twice a year 
since her baptism, unless when sickness or very bad 
weather prevented it. She is a good little girl in 
general, without having a decidedly serious or 
‘pious’ turn; is amiable, truthful, and religiously 
disposed in the Russian acceptation of the term,— 
that is to say, she does not forget to say her 
prayers night and morning; reverently standing 


sermon; and on its conclusion, after all the private 
molébens have been performed, a row of workmen’s 


| before the picture, and prostrating herself at least 
| three times, goes up to the priest of her own accord 


wives and country women churched, and perhaps | in a Seg Shen be em t fe: Seo 


during the finishing of the burial service over the 
corpse of some poor villager, the font is brought | 
out of its corner and placed in the middle of the | 
church before the royal gates. The Readers busy | 
themselves in arranging the sponsors in a three- | 
quarters of a circle round the font, an open space | 
being left between it and the royal gates, so that | 
no one stands with their back towards them. They | 


| stand in pairs, each with their particular god-child | 


the court ceremonials that are published in the | 


newspapers of the imperial christenings, a clause 
is always inserted : ‘ Note.—His Imperial Majesty 
(or His Imperial Highness) will then leave the 
chapel for an inner apartment.’” 

The actual baptism consists of three com- 
plete immersions of the infant, whose physical 
vigour is indicated by the manner in which 
it responds to a treatment that is unquestion- 
ably prejudicial to the bodily health of puny 
and delicate nurselings. Having first rolled up 
his sleeves above the elbows, and commended 
the wide sleeves of his chasuble to the Reader, 
whose duty it is to keep them from the water, 
the priest seizes the babe and plunges it three 
distinct times into the purifying element. 
Whilst this part of the service is being per- 
formed, the operator says, 
God [Alexis] is baptized in the name of the 
Father, Amen. And of the Son, Amen. And 
of the Holy Ghost, Amen,”—the utterance of 
each name being made simultaneously with 
one of the three immersions, which are effected 
with such rapidity that even if the patient 
were permit.ed the full use of its lungs, it 





could not find time or breath for a cry between | 


the first and third dippings. But so !ong as it 
is in the priest’s hands, every precaution is 
taken to secure its silence and implied consent 
to what is being done for its benefit. “He 
‘stops its ears with his thumb and little finger,” 
says Madame Romanoff, describing the priest’s 
method of preserving order and compelling 
acquiescence,—“its eyes with the fourth and 
fore fingers of the right hand, and with his 
alm he covers its mouth and nostrils; with 
is left hand he holds its body, and plunges it 
face downwards. It is not every priest who has 
the knack of performing this difficult task well. 
I have heard that little innocents have been 
known (though this is a rare occurrence) to be 
drowned at the very moment they were made 
Christians: I should suppose, however, that 
they must have been very weakly, perhaps in 
a dying state, as a priest would hardly under- 
take the task unless he felt himself competent.” 
After minutely describing each feature and 
incident of the four ceremonies Madame 


| the Calendar, according to the date of the Sunday, | ¢..1:, g and practice being observable in others who 


| 
| 


and its baboushka behind them. One name for all | 
boys who are placed on one side, and one for all | 
the girls, who are on the other, are selected from | 


without any previous consultation with the sponsors | 
as to whether the baby has a brother or a sister of 

the same name, and consequently it frequently | 
happens that there are several Johns, Peters, and | 
Prascovias in one family. A sharp sponsor or | 


and stands immovable at church, looking straight 
before her and not staring about her. Her mother 
thinks she is too little to go to Confession; Sés- 
chinka is her eldest child, and she never yet had 
doings with other children; she feels nervous, and 
would like to put it off till August, when people 
sometimes prepare themselves and partake of the 
Sacrament in preference to the Great Fast, as they 
call Lent; but her husband advises her to lose no 
time, and her sister, who has had a large family, 
speaks to her about it very seriously, and brings 
forward many examples of naughty children being 
suddenly reformed, and a completely new tone of 


were simply troublesome or mischievous—also some 
few very melancholy instances of particularly 
sweet children dying without Confession after 
seven or eight years of age, to the never-ending 


“The servant of | 


| baboushka, however, takes care to inquire what 
| names are to be given, and begs, if they are already 
| in the family, that another may be substituted. It 
| is impossible to repress a smile when the blowing 
| time comes, to see the Priest moving from group 
| to group, and puffing, with pursed-up lips, on each 
|infant’s face; one bundred and twenty distinct 
| times must he blow on the babies alone (not to 
| speak of the water and the devil), if there be but 
|forty children. The rapidity and dexterity with 
| which the immersions are performed, the exact 
similarity of expression in each tiny face, and of 
| the position of the arms on emerging from the 
water, where it is held for one instant towards the 
east, is also very striking. A healthy child always 
throws its head back, gasping ; its eyes and mouth 
are open, its arms unconsciously extended towards 
the east, and it cries loudly immediately it gains 
its little breath. A weakly babe hangs its head 


| gent struggle that marks the vigorous infant.” 


Having no ceremony that corresponds to 
our Confirmation, the Greco-Russian Church 
permits and requires its infants to receive the 
| Holy Sacrament. Twice a year at least—and 
| in many cases much oftener—-the Greco-Russian 
| child from its first admission into the Church 
| partakes of consecrated bread and wine in 
company with its elders; and Madame Roma- 
| noff assures us that the demeanour of the little 
| communicants very generally affords grounds 
\for the opinion that they are alive to the 
|importance of the rite, and derive manifest 
,and definable good from participation in the 
/sacred mystery. That Greco-Russian mothers 
jare of this opinion may be inferred from the 
| eagerness with which they take their sickly 
| children to the sacrament, under the impres- 
sion that the beneficial results of communion 
| are bodily as well as spiritual. The next grand 
step in the religious experiences of a ‘piously- 


; nurtured Russian child is Confession, for its 


and limbs in silence, and lacks the almost intelli- | 


| remorse and self-reproach of their too fond parents. 
| This last, argument decided Mrs. B——, for 
| nothing disturbs a Russian conscience more than 
| the idea of dying, or suffering others to die, 
| unshriven. Sdschinka’s religious attainments are 
‘not by any means great, but she is considered 
| pretty well prepared because she knows the prayers 
| ost common in the Greco-Russian Church. These 
| are far more numerous than those exacted by the 
| Anglican Church from the youth or maiden about 

to be confirmed, and being in the Sclavonic dialect, 
they present difficulties which the English prayers 
| do not. The Lord’s Prayer, Nicene Creed, and Ten 
| Commandments are the first that are learnt, of 
course; besides these, there are the Hymn to the 
Holy Ghost, the Russian version of ‘ Hail, Mary,’ 
and another Hymn of Praise to her; morning and 
evening prayers before and after meat, and before 
and after learning. Any great knowledge of Sacred 
History is not to be expected from such young 
| children, and it is to be observed that the history 
and stories from the Old Testament are always 
mastered before beginning the history of our Lord. 
Sdschinka receives the intimation that she is to 
‘do her devotions ’ this year as a matter of course: 
is she not nearly eight years old? She knows that 
it is all the same before God, but thinks it will be 
very terrible to confess her sins to Father Paul. 
‘How ashamed I shall be,’ she thinks, and perhaps 
says to her mother or a little friend, ‘ to tell how I 
made grimaces at grandmamma behind her back, 
for not letting me take off my wadded jacket when 
I was so hot after the bath! or how I shook the 
liulka when Vasinka cried, and would not go to 
sleep! Of course that was very sinful, because I 
was angry. Yes, and once I said my prayers 
before I had washed myself, and nurse says that it 
is asin. But then, certainly, Father Paul is very 
kind, and it will be very nice to be forgiven.’ The 
new white frock, pink sash, and curled hair of 
the day of Communion come into the head of the 
little Russian, who inherits her ancestresses’ love 
of dress to a certain degree, and altogether she 
looks forward to it with pleasure and pride. Her 
father calls on Father Paul, and begs him to prepare 
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his little daughter. He comes twice a week for a 
month or so, examines her, and explains the Cate- 
chism and Sacred History to her, gives her good 
advice and interprets her prayers to her. This is 
after Christmas, and the Sacrament will be admi- 
nistered to her in Lent.” 

It is in this delicate and suggestive style 
that Madame Romanoff puts before us the 
ecclesiastical usages of a land where popular 
belief is in harmony with clerical dogma, and 
religious life is preserved alike from the torpor 





NEW NOVELS. 

The Lost Link: a Novel. 
3 vols, (Tinsley Brothers.) 
A work on which the author has expended 
much careful, and in some places well-directed, 


By Tom Hood. 


siderable diversion and caused us still greater 
perplexity. “If,” rans Mr. Hood’s Preface, “I 
may claim for these pages credit for anything 
beyond the purpose of amusing and interesting 
my readers, it must be for a humble attempt, 
by way of experiment, to make something new 
out of those stock materials of fiction—bigamy 
and the detective police.” By depending mainly 
on the successive blunders of a detective police- 
man, whose stupid cunning andself-complacency 
are illustrated with no ordinary cleverness and 
humour, the interest of thestory justifies one part 
of this prefatory announcement ; but we have 
still to Soom the grounds on which the writer 
thinks that his novel may be classed with 
tales of bigamy. Though the artist may be pre- 
sumed to know more about the scope and details 
of a novel on which he has laboured steadily 
day after day throughout several weeks than 
the critic, who reads it from beginning to end 
between breakfast and supper, we venture to 
think that, in designating his story a narrative 
of bigamy, Mr. Hood shows imperfect knowledge 
of his own achievement. That he has wittingly 
stated his work to be a thing which it is not, 
and that in doing so he has been actuated by 
a mischievous desire to lure his critics into cen- 
suring it for immorality of which it is entirely 
innocent, we are far from insinuating; but 
it is a singular fact, that whereas Mr. Hood 
proclaims that bigamy is one of its principal 
ingredients, a careful perusal of its pages leaves 
us under the impression that no one of its 
characters perpetrates the crime thus specified. 
The sham Countess de Miancourt, who entraps 
Gervase Lane’s unsuspecting uncle into a dis- 
graceful union, does not appear to have added 
bigamy to the many crimes of her odious career; 
for after her paramour, Lieut. Réné, has fallen 
beneath the sword of her injured husband, she 
is represented as Mark Lane’s lawful wife; and 
shortly before Réné’s death the Paris police, 
who are familiar with all the particulars of her 
history, expressly acquit her of having perpe- 
trated any act that the law could take cogni- 
zance of. Mrs. Bellisham does not commit 
bigamy ; for when she marries Mr. Flossett she 
has passed several years in widowhood, and 
though rumours abound to her discredit, no 
one even whispers that she ever married a 
second husband whilst she had another husband 
living. Mary Bellisham, the heroine of the 
drama, is altogether guiltless of offence against 
marriage law; and had she wished to marry 
Gervase Lane before learning the fate of the 
man to whom she was imperfectly united at 
Southstone, she could have done so without 
rendering herself liable to a criminal prosecu- 
tion. There is a point in the story where the 
reader nearly makes up his mind that De- 
tective Molewarp’s exemplary victim must be 


before Griffin’s apparent guilt has become any- 
thing more than the — of mere suspicions, 
sown in the reader’s mind by the author’s pre- 
fatory statement, proofs are produced that he 
never committed the injury against Mary Bel- 
lisham of which he is momentarily suspected, 
and that he is a man incapable of the wicked- 
ness imputed to him by his blundering perse- 
cutor and bewildered spectators. A crisis also 
there is in the tale where this escaped convict 
would perhaps have committed bigamy had he 
been the rascal that Molewarp imagined him ; 
but as he neither married a second wife during 
his first wife’s life nor even for a single instant 
yielded to the considerations which might have 
decided a less honest fellow to take an unfair 
advantage of Betty’s love and trustful gratitude, 
he neither does nor suffers aught that justifies 
the words of the introductory notice. The same 
may be said of all the chief characters of the 
drama. Certainly no important personage of 
the tale is a bigamist, and throughout our care- 
ful perusal of the narrative we encountered no 
minor character upon whom the crime of bigamy 
seems to be chargeable; and yet at a time when 
readers have grown so sick of fictitious bigamy 
that no cont the main interest of which de- 
pends on the most common and repulsive kind 
of illicit wedlock has a fair chance of success, 
Mr. Hood thinks it worth his while to take 
credit to himself for “making something new 
out of bigamy.” Perhaps he only means that he 
has done without it. 

Of the novel introduced in this manner, 
the earlier scenes are laid in the Black 
Level of Beaveshire—an agricultural district 
bearing so much resemblance to the flat fen- 
country of ‘Great Expectations’ that Mr. Hood 
doubtless wishes his picture of its natural 
and social characteristics to be regarded as a 
copy rather than an original work. In the heart 
of this low-lying, flat, unpicturesque region, 
where “a boat belongs to each of the houses, 
beached high and dry in the back garden all the 
summer, to be useful when the waters are out 
in the winter,” and where “turf-stacks dot the 
moors like the chimneys of a subterraneous 
factory town,” the drama opens at the Ring 
of Bells public-house, where two travellers of 
widely different fortunes arrive towards night- 
fall and demand entertainment. Whilst the one 
of these wayfarers is a lunatic baronet, whose 
keeper is endeavouring to get upon his track,— 
the other is a runaway convict who has recently 
escaped from prison; and scarcely have they 
entered the hostelry than each of the fugitives 
is seized by a terrifying misapprehension that 
the other is an agent for his recapture. Whilst 
the lunatic fancies that the convict is in the 
service of the custodian from whom he has fled, 
the convict imagines that the maniacal baronet 
is a spy who will hand him over to justice. 
Thus fearing each other, because their circum- 
stances render them suspicious and fearful of 
the whole world, the two rise from their beds 
and escape from the tavern, each flying from 
the other; whilst they would have done more 
wisely had they entered into a compact to make 
common cause against the social authority that 
was their common enemy. <A few hours later, 
when the landlord of the Ring of Bells is on 
the point of waking up to the disagreeable 
discovery that his guests have taken abrupt 
departure, Molewarp, the London detective, 
reached the tavern in hot pursuit of the fugitive 
convict. Drawing conclusions from insufficient 
data, and blindly blundering over the evidence 
that, rightly read, would have put him in pos- 
session of his quarry, the policeman is thrown 
off the course of the escaped convict and follows 
up the trail of the mad baronet, who makes his 





the bigamist pointed to in the Preface; but 





way to Southstone-on-the-Sea, where he has 


time to marry the heroine of the story and 

commit suicide within a few hours of his mar- 

riage before the arrival of Molewarp. Had the 

mad baronet ended his life under circumstances 

that would have afforded Molewarp an oppor- 

tunity of inspecting his remains, or in such a 

manner as would have left no uncertainty con- 

cerning his fate in Mary Bellisham’s mind, both 

the young lady and the detective would have 

been spared much subsequent anguish and 

humiliation. But with the perversity of mad- 

ness Sir Charles Lewis killed himself in a 

manner that was fraught with perplexity and 

misery—to the young bride whom a deserted 

at the very door of the church where he was 

united to her only a few minutes before his 

sudden and mysterious disappearance from 

Southstone,—and to the London detective, who 

entered the pleasant watering-place just in time 

to assure Mrs. Bellisham that her daughter’s 

husband was a runaway convict, who fled from 
the wedding party on receiving an intimation 
that Justice, in the person of ‘Detective Mole- 

warp, would put in an appearance at the wed- 
ding-breakfast. Enough has been said: to enable 
the reader to imagine the nature of the com- 
plications that follow upon Sir Charles Lewis’s 
death, which remains unknown for several 
years to nearly all the persons whose lives are 
immediately affected by his untimely marriage 
with Florence Bellisham; and concerning the 
number of those complications, it is sufficient 
for our present purpose to acknowledge with 
approval the ingenuity and daring which Mr. 
Hood displays in devising a variety of positions 
for his ridiculous policeman, virtuous convict, 
clever young barrister, and distressed heroine, 
and the other chief characters, whose conten- 
tions and trials result in happiness for all who 
deserve good fortune, and in appropriate humil- 
iation for every person whose discomfiture is 
strongly desired by the reader. The earlier parts 
of the story are somewhat deficient in coherency, 
but the third volume is written with closeness 
and unusual force; and notwithstanding the 
artificiality of several of its more important 
devices, the book is throughout a far more 
wholesome and natural story than the Preface 
made us think that we should find it. Upon 
the whole, it is Mr. Hood’s strongest and most 
satisfactory work of fiction, and justifies the 
opinion that some years hence it will be by no 
means the best story from his pen. 





Wallencourt; or, Sons and their Sires. By 
William Platt. 3 vols. (Saunders & Otley.) 


‘Wallencourt’ is a more entertaining novel 
than Mr. Platt has lately written. It is, how- 
ever, a very solid novel, with the materials for 
at least half-a-dozen plots. There is first the 
death of an old miser, who directs that a certain 
house called the Priory shall be sold at the end 
of two years. There is a certain Col. Wallen- 
court, to whose family it had once belonged 
for generations, and who vows to get it back 

ain. There is also a Mr. Carlton Monck, 
who has made a runaway match with the 
daughter of the old miser, and who finds him- 
self by the will cut off from any benefit in the 
property. Blanche, the wife of Carlton Monck, 
is very much in love with her husband, 
who turns out extremely ill, being a con- 
firmed gambler, and who also falls in love 
with a beautiful young lady, Claudine, whom 
Moncton and his wife had adopted and brought 
up. Blanche, the wife, runs away from her 
husband in a fit of jealousy and despair ; but 
she is on the verge of her confinement and is 
taken ill on her journey, and obliged to stop at 
an obscure and lonely fishing village, where 
she gives birth to a little girl and dies, and is 
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buried under an assumed name. There are the 
fortunes of Carlton Monck and Claudine to be 
followed by the reader, for they marry as soon 
as they ibly can. Then there is the story of 
the Wallencourt family, the bad father and his 
two sons, one good and the other bad. There 
are several young ladies, a few villains, some 
exemplary persons, who are the good angels of 
the piece; and there is an under-current of 
molten gold. Money seems to be the favourite 
theme upon which Mr. Platt writes most, if not 
all, of his novels; and gold abounds, changes 
hands, mocks the eyes and deludes the clutch 
of everybody in the story. The large fortunes 
with which Mr. Platt deals as easily as if they 
were peas under a thimble dazzle the eyes of 
the reader. Eventually all the children grow 
up and become heroes and heroines of their 
own stories; and in the end all the threads of 
the different interests are knotted together, 
the inconvenient personages die, the better sort 
become quite good and receive a sprinkling of 
the general prosperity, whilst the very good 
ones come to unmingled happiness as well as 
honour. ‘ Wallencourt’ evinces care and pains- 
taking, and is a very readable story. 





Thurstan Meverell; or, the Forest of the Peak: 
a Romance. By Henry Kirke. (Bemrose.) 
Mr. Thurstan Meverell is a captivating young 
gentleman, with dark eyes and earnest manners, 
who falls down a steep place in Derbyshire, 
and instead of breaking his own neck breaks 
the hearts of two young ladies. He proposes 
to one and marries the other. This, as Mr. 
Kirke admits, is wrong, but then it is altogether 
the fault of the two girls. If they will fall in 
love at first sight with a stranger, and will 
show their feelings in such an unmistakable 
manner as they do in Mr. Kirke’s romantic 
story, they must think themselves lucky in 
stopping short of bigamy. Mr. Kirke’s repro- 
ductions of old Derbyshire legends, and his 
animated descriptions of the scenery of the 
Peak, will reconcile sober readers to the love 
passages, and will make amends to more critical 

minds for the loose texture of his story. 





A Meso-Gothic Glossary ; with an Introduction, 
an Outline of Meso-Gothic Grammar, and a 
List of Anglo-Saxon and Old and Modern 
English Words Etymologically connected with 
Meso-Gothic. By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. (Asher & Co.) 

THERE are two classes of readers to whom 

Mr. Skeat’s carefully edited volume may be of 

service. Biblical students may find it useful as 

a help to the study of a version of Scripture 

which is worth their attention. Bishop Ulphilas, 

described as a man of extraordinary power, 
great learning, honest principle and. practical 

wisdom, among whose countrymen it was a 

common saying that whatever was done by him 

was well done, translated the Scriptures about 

A.D. 360 for the benefit of the Visigoths, who were 

allotted a settlement in Meesia, near Mount 

Heemus. Though considerable portions are lost, 

yet enough remains to be a valuable contribu- 

tion to the criticism and interpretation of the 
sacred writings. Massmann says, “ However 
highly we value the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic, 

Arabic and Armenian versions of the Holy 

Scriptures, for the purpose of restoring the 

original Greek text, yet for close fidelity and 

intelligent conscientiousness none can compare 
with the Gothic version.” Another, and we 
would fain hope increasing, class of students 
who may derive advantage from this work, 

comprises all who have any desire to get a 

thorough insight into the philology and gram- 

matical structure of our own language... Mcso- 


Gothic is unquestionably a Low-German dialect, | 
like the Anglo-Saxon, and consequently nearly 
allied to modern English, upon which it throws 
much light. Professor Muller maintains that it 
cannot be the origin of Anglo-Saxon, which 
Mr. Skeat allows, but adds— | 
“We may certainly go as far as to say this— | 
that to study Mcso-Gothic is, practically, more | 
the business of Englishmen than of any one else— 
excepting perhaps the Dutch—and further, that 
though Meso-Gothie is not strictly an older form 
of Anglo-Saxon, it comes sufficiently near to it to 
render a study of it peculiarly interesting and | 
instructive to us, and a thing by no means to be | 
neglected. The resemblance to English is, indeed, 
often very striking, as in the instances adduced by 
Dr. Bosworth, such as: Jk im thata daur, I am 
that (the) door; nauh leitila hweila, now a little 
while ; hardu ist thata waurd, hard is that word ; 
wheitos swe snaiws, white as snow. For the first | 
and last of these phrases we find, in a Dutch 
Bible: Zk ben de deur, wit als sneeuw, but in a 
German Bible: Ich bin die Thiir, weiss wie der 
Schnee; from which we at once see that the Low- 
German forms daur, dewr, door, wheitos, wit, white, 
must suffer transliteration before they can agree 
with the High-German forms Thiir and weiss. 
And what is true in these special instances will 
be found to hold generally, with not many ex- 
ceptions; so that an Englishman can often catch 
at the meaning of a Meso-Gothic word at once | 
as it stands, without need of changing any of the 
letters to adapt it to our own peculiar spelling. One 
exception to this is especially deserving of remark. | 
There are.some Gothic words which require the | 
change of s into r before we perceive their meaning. | 
Change the words auso, hausjan, basi, leisan, into | 
auro, haurjan, bari, letran, and the meanings ear, | 
hear, berry, learn, become more obvious. Yet this | 
is not a general rule, for we find kiusan, to choose, | 
lausjan, to loosen. A thorough investigation of | 
words of this kind would probably be found to be | 
not without profit.” | 
All that remains of the language—which in | 
itself possesses philological interest from its 
power of derivation and composition, its having 
a dual number and a distinct passive form, and 
its abundance of roots—is contained in Ulphilas, 
various editions of which have been published 
in cheap and convenient forms. But the glos- 
saries and grammars to it have not yet appeared 
in English, and it is with the view of removing 
an obstacle to a study which deserves encourage- 
ment, that Mr. Skeat has prepared a more 
complete and correct glossary than has yet been 
issued, with the meanings in English, an outline 
of the grammar sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, and a list of English words connected 
with Mceso-Gothic. Taking Massmann’s Glossary 
as his foundation, he has modified its arrange- 
ment, and inserted many more references to 
passages where each word occurs. Notwith- 
standing the objections he makes to Massmann’s 
glossary, personal experience leads us to pro- 
nounce it very useful in practice, for those who 
can read German. Massmann’s plan of arranging 
the words both alphabetically and etymologi- 
cally is very convenient, though it necessitates 
giving the meanings more than once. It is not 
true, as Mr. Skeat’s words seem to imply, that 
he gives no references to passages. Whenever 
there is any peculiarity of usage requiring 
special illustration, he invariably mentions the 
passage where it may be found. We cannot 
see the necessity of always giving three re- 
ferences if possible,as Mr. Skeat does, even 
when there is nothing remarkable in the use of 
the word. As he himself suggests, an English 
concordance would often answer every purpose. 
But probably few students will object to the 
number of references, while all must admire 
the general accuracy and practical completeness 
of the work, which, it is to be hoped, will receive, 
as it certainly deserves, the attention of many. 


| 











The Life of St. Paul of the Cross, Founder 
the Congregation of Discalzed Clerks of the 
Holy Cross and Passion of Our Lord, 
called Passionists. By the Rev. Father Pj 
a Sp. Sancto Passionist. (Dublin, Duffy.) 

Lacordaire. By Dora Greenwell. (Edinburgh, 
Edmonston & Douglas.) 

The Inner Life of the Rev. Pere Lacordaire, of 
the Order of Preachers. Translated from the 
French of the Rev. Pére Chocarne, by a Reli- 
gious of the same Order. With Preface by 
the Rev. C. Aylward. (Dublin, Kelly ; London, 
Simpkin & Marshall.) 

In the above works are the records of two men 

who belonged to the same church, but: resem- 


| bled each other on few points besides. Paul.of 


the Cross was born at the close of the seven- 
teenth, Lacordaire at the beginning of the 


| nineteenth century. The Italian and Frenchman 


were of respectable but impoverished families, 
Pauli was already a saint at his baptism; 
Lacordaire was a Voltairean till he left college, 
Paul founded a new order ; Lacordaire resus- 
citated an old one. Both took for their. special 
devotion Christ crucified. Paul was very much 
beset by Satan; Lacordaire had no worse 
enemy than De Lamennais, of whom he was 
once said to be the very noblest work. Rome 


| has canonized Paul ; but an indefinite number 


of years is likely to pass before the equally sin- 
cere Frenchmanis admitted even to beatification, 

The biographer of Paul of the Cross, lost in 
enthusiasm for his hero, places him above the 
Saviour. The miracles performed by the Son of 
God are equalled, and sometimes surpassed, by 
those which Paul of the Cross is said to have 
executed. We smile at Paul’s power to detect 
a sinner by the smell. The story is an old, fool- 
ish story. But the matter becomes serious when 
we find that Paul saw the Virgin, went down 
into hell, and walked not merely on the waters 
but also in the air. We are further told that he 
doubled crops of corn, fed: multitudes from a 
granary, which remained full as at first when 
the hungry had been satiated. When deluges 
of rain fell, Paul and the ground about him 
remained dry; rays of glory were seen by 
some people encircling his head ; and his inter- 
cession with Our Lady seems to have been 
thought irresistible. Damsels, too modest to 
submit to surgical treatment, were cured by 
his word ; and if they invoked him when they 
were in peril of “losing their treasure,” the 
danger immediately ceased. When he preached, 
his guardian angel really pronounced the dis- 
course, and that may account for the preacher 
having been heard, not only by those present, 
but by those who were absent far off, but who 
loved to listen to the Passionist. These are only 
samples from an overheaped measure; and we 
may add, that whoever sits down to chronicle 
miracles should, like certain other people, 
possess very good memories. In this book, we 
are told that a brother approaching Paul, in 
order to beg him to desist from the savage flagel- 
lation he was inflicting on himself, got his arm 
broken by one of the blades of the Passionist’s 
disctplina. Paul, as a matter of course, at once 
cured the broken limb by making over it the 
sign of the Cross. Long after, we find Paul and 
his companions at a meal which they cannot 
touch on account of the multitudes of> flies. 
Paul remarked that if he were not a sinner, he 
might hope to disperse the flies by the sign of 
the Cross,—which he madeas he spoke. In an 
instant the noxious insects had disappeared, to 
the universal astonishment, but particularly to 
that of Paul, who appears to have forgotten that 
he had cured a broken limb by the same sign 
years: before. 
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~ Asif no doubt whatever could be allowed 
to-exist about the wonders here narrated, we 
are told that miracles are as plentiful as ever 
they were, and are witnessed constantly. Of 
the story of a certain crucifix that perspired 
plue:blood in honour of the saint, Father Pius 
assures us “ that it rests upon human evidence 
of the highest character”; and that evidence is 
an-inseription on the Cross itself in the Church 
of Piagaro. This reminds one of the knight’s 

llop up the perpendicular rock at Lorch, about 
which there can be no doubt, for visitors are 
shown the saddle and bridle! 

Paul had a sort of contempt for women, 
as is the way of such saints. He never 
heeded their revelations, nor tolerated their 
being heeded by others. “ His advice to priests 
and religious was, Sermo brevis et durus, Let 
your conversation with ladies be brief and 
stiff.” Nevertheless, he founded a sisterhood of 
Passionists,—“ a society of simple virgins who 
could weep continually over, and console by 
dove-like sighs, the sufferings of our Divine 
Redeemer.” The absurdity of this passage needs 
no comment. The society was founded; and 
although Paul denounced “parlours” in monas- 
teries as a perfect curse, he had one in his own. 
We suppose the Passionist Sisters, or nunneries 
generally, do not flourish as some people would 
have them; “for,” says the author, “a gentle- 
man will ungrudgingly give his daughter a 
marriage dowry in order that she may run the 
chance of being kicked, or deserted, or divorced, 
but he will grudge the tithe of it if it be required 
to make her happy here and hereafter in a 
convent.” What are Scriptural texts that go 
dead against such nonsense as is here implied 
to a writer like this, one who would oppose the 
command to replenish the earth though it came 
from the Almighty? It is in such spirit of 
opposition that he would have us_ believe 
“the apostles went from place to place un- 
shackled by domestic ties, and instituted 
everywhere a celibate episcopacy ;”—as if we 
had not heard of Peter’s wife’s mother, of Paul’s 
female companion, and of the injunction to 
bishops to be respectively the husband of one 
wife! 

The Devil plays a considerable part in the 
legend of Paul of the Cross. As fast as Paul 
built the edifice in which he was to shelter his 
order, Satan pulled it down. St. Michael did 
not think it worth while to interfere, till a 
mob attacked the house; and then the Arch- 
angel, in glittering panoply and with flaming 
sword, beat the unruly mob back and saved 
the edifice. On the empire of the Evil One 
the author says that it “would soon come to 
naught were there many such men in the 
world (as Paul of the Cross)....God has 
always raised up the men that suited His 
purpose.” Does Father Pius mean to say that 
the kingdom of Satan should not come to an 
end? That gloomy personage is active enough 
in the book, by himself and his aids. Paul, 
despite his austerities, occasionally lay long in 
bed, and was now and then afflicted with gout. 
His brother urged him to rise, and imps pulled 
at his inflamed toe as he lay! In his last illness 
seven devils appeared to him as seven medical 
men, and rudely told him that he would die. 
To which he replied with some of the humour 
for which he was so distinguished, that one 
— would have sufficed to bring about that 
end! 

But, with regard to mortality, if Paul died, 
it was only because he did not choose to live. 
For every man there is a time appointed of 
God, a truth which the author denies in its 
application to Paul. When the latter was 
suppesed to be im extremis, the Bishop of Todi 
wrote to him requesting him to be good: enough 


to defer dying until:he could go and see him! 
Paul immediately despatched a polite note 
with the information that he would keep alive 
till after the Bishop arrived. 

This act of easy courtesy having been 
accomplished, Paul left his house to the care of 
the Virgin, and then died, in 1775. After death 
he appeared to many, and worked miracles. 
Cardinal York, “Henry the Ninth, King of 
England, by the Grace of God, but not by the 
will of men,” seems to have first proposed the 
raising of this Paul above his fellow men. The 
Church took time to consider; but a scrap of 
his old habit having cured an incurable boy 
and relieved, by its application, a girl of cancer, 
the Church promoted Paul to beatification in 
1852. By this promotion it was lawful to 
reverence Paul, but not to have public pro- 
cessions in his honour. Last year, the Church, 
having discovered that a girl praying to his 
statue had been healed (and not believing a 
word, as it seems to us, of the more wonderful 
miracles vouched for by Father Pius), pro- 
ceeded to his canonization; and henceforth it 
is not only lawful but a matter of necessity 
that good Romanists should ask for the inter- 
cession of the new Saint,—all that the Scrip- 
tures tell us of one Mediator and one Sacrifice 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Passionists set up a home in England 
in 1841, being aided by Lord Althorp’s 
brother, the Hon. Mr. Spencer, that Father 
Ignatius who rendered such good service to 
Roman Catholic servants by enjoining them to 
reveal to their confessors all striking domestic 
incidents that they met with in Protestant 
families! It is curious to find the author, who 
makes so much of the alleged terrible austeri- 
ties practised by Paul, complaining of the 
members of the order not being made “com- 
fortable” on their arrival in England. How- 
ever, they have now three houses, one in Wor- 
cestershire, one in Lancashire, and the third, 
St. Joseph’s Retreat, up at Highgate. Paul of 
the Cross would not recognize his children in 
these houses. The last is exquisite for its luxu- 
riously comfortable air, which in one who reads 
this book may raise a smile; and we are glad 
to say that in this tolerant country it has never 
been assailed by a mob, as Paul's house was in 
Catholic Italy, and that so fiercely as to bring 
forth St. Michael himself to repel the wicked 
ones! 

Turning from the legend of Paul to the 
simple story of Lacordaire’s life is like turning 
from Baron Munchausen to some wholesome, 
truthful tale. It is like passing from a foul, 
uneasy dream to happy wakefulness and useful 
meditation. We love the hero the more that 
he is not faultless. Where he is thoroughly good, 
he is pleasantly mortal. As a boy, Lacordaire 
loved fun; and when, as a man, he cleaned the 
shoes of his companions, we are inclined to 
think of him as laughing over that novel and 
unnecessary work. It may seem strange to say 
so, but a perusal of the two volumes devoted 
to notices of his life induces us to think that 
there was a little love of notoriety in him, not- 
withstanding his aspirations for a living in some 
remote valley. Lacordaire had, certainly, an 
early thirst for fame. As a lawyer, he was not 
indifferent to triumph ; as one of the editors of 
the Avenir, he battered at the University and 
in behalf of Church liberty, or licence, with 
the spirit of an engineer who loves the noise of 
his own artillery. It is very clear that he was 
not indifferent to the glory of being the most 
popular preacher of his day; and he first 
assumed that Dominican frock and costume 
which had not been seen in France since the 
Revolution, with a shade of venial pride. When 





we find the Dominican a member of the French 


Legislature, and, still in his frock, sitting as 
one of the Forty, “qui n’ont pas lesprit de 
quatre,” in the French Academy, we can still 
believe that he preferred the Grove to the City; 
but we are also sure that he was pleased’ to 
return now and then to the world, deseend 
into the arena, fight there his good fight, and, 
faint and wearied, withdraw to the shades, 
enjoy contemplation, and finally determine that 
to be a priest is better than to be a gladiator. 

This double spirit, if we may so speak, 
accounts for the diversity that is to be detected 
in some of his maxims. At one moment, the 
world’s great danger is, that it knows not God; 
at another, the rock of our day on which the 
world is splitting is, its ignorance of how to 
live on little. Not that Lacordaire thought that 
people should live on less than their honest 
means. He contemplated ladies having suitable 
establishments. He did not always have with 
them that “imperturbable laconism” which 
has been sometimes laid to his charge. He not 
only writes to one lady about her household, 
but he impresses on her that if she has a 
pious maidservant in it, the mistress is to 
remember that such abigail is worthy of being 
almost an object of worship. Anything more 
likely to engender pride than such a reminder 
is inconceivable. Paul of the Cross has no such 
questionable injunction as this. Nevertheless, 
Lacordaire’s ideas respecting the female sex 
were more reasonable than those of Paul. He 
did indeed once say, “I have loved some men, 
but I have never yet loved women, and I do 
not think I ever shall love them in the ordinary 
way.” He could, however, feel the warmest 
friendship for them, and he kept up a corre- 
spondence with a favoured woman or two, 
sometimes with the purpose of being counselled 
by them, in which there was a grace and frank- 
ness on his side which had nothing in it of the 
severe Dominican. In his college days, at least, 
he was brimful of jocund spirit, with a slight 
dash of conceit as to his abilities. His humility 
at no time of his life tended to make him fancy 
that he was good for nothing. But in working 
good he did not care for co-operation of either 
men or women. “One can do nothing except 
in solitude!” That was his great maxim. 
Another was, that “Silence, next to speech, 
is the greatest power in the world.” The pre- 
vailing idea of his whole teaching was far less 
reasonable, namely, that there was no Chris- 
tianity except that of Rome, and that the moral 
virtues could not exist out of the pale of Catho- 
licity. Women, however, taught him to modify 
many of his opinions. Paul would not have 
heeded them; but Madame de Swetchin con- 
vinced Lacordaire that absolute solitude was 
good neither for workers nor thinkers. She 
opened the doors of his heart wider to her and 
to other women. Lacordaire, like the Passionist, 
subjected his body to the most cruel flagella- 
tions ; but he does not seem to have condemned 
himself to this torture till his fine mind was 
thrown a little out of its balance, and till he 
became aware that with all his purity, earnest- 
ness, and sublime example, he had not made 
the world much better than he found it. He 
made his blood flow under the lash as if he 
had been guilty of making the world worse. 
The story of his life is well worth reading. It 
brings the mortal nearer to the immortal. Man 
and God are not made to seem antagonistic ; 
the lip never sneeringly curls—for there is 
nothing in the story that arouses scorn; a 
halo of truth sanctifies the chief figure ; and 
we recognize in Lacordaire one of the truly 
great children of earth. But the life of the 
Passionist is a revolting book. 
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Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, 
relating to English Affairs, existing in the 
Archives and Collections of Venice, and in 
other Libraries of Northern Italy. Vol. II. 
1509—1519. Edited by Rawdon Brown. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Dvurine 300 years the “ Venetian Ambassadors” 

figured among the foreign diplomatists resident 

in England. The “diplomatic period of Euro- 
pean history” was, as Mr. Brown remarks, 
nearly coincident with the period in which 

Henry the Seventh died. Trevisano was the 

envoy deputed by Venice to Henry in 1497, 

to acknowledge formally that king’s adhesion 

to the “Holy League.” There was a break 
between Trevisano’s departure and the arrival 
of the Venetian ambassador Badoer, in the last 
year of Henry the Seventh. These were the 
first of “the long series of ambassadors who 
resided at the English court in succession un- 
broken, except by political causes,” from the 
year above named “to the final downfall of 

the Republic in 1797.” 

This volume is particularly rich in documents 
illustrative of Italian politics as they were 
detailed to the Venetian Ambassadors in Eng- 
land ; and it is even richer, perhaps, in others 
written by Venetian residents here, and touch- 
ing on the manners and customs of the country 
in which they were sojourning. The latter 
afford the most amusing matter. Much interest, 
no doubt, is connected with the history of the 
secret League of Cambray, “ by which the great 
_ of the Continent bound themselves to 
all upon the Republic of Venice by surprise, 
in a time of profound peace, and, in despite of 
the most solemn obligations, to despoil her 
of her territories.” Scarcely inferior in interest 
are such questions as whether Gonzalvo de 
Cordova was quite so stainless a knight as he 
has hitherto been deemed to be. Still, the most 
curious things are not the political arts of 
England with regard to Venice, but the opinions 
of Venetians upon English personages and ways 
of life. Among these we have Nicolo di Favri 
writing from London, to Gradenigo. His letter 
describes the houses in England, in 1513, as 
“all of wood”; the rushes on the floors are 
changed every eight or ten days, at the cost, 
on an average, of a “ Venetian livre,”—which 
must have made rushes as dear as a modern 
carpet. In those days all Englishwomen went 
to market. If they were gentlewomen, they 
had a couple of men-servants preceding them; 
and they carried the trains of their gowns on the 
arm, while less noble housewives pinned the 
train to the skirt. Whatever the fashion of 
the head-dress, the hair was never seen. With 
— to shoes, there was great variety of 
colour, “but no one wears choppines, as they 
are not in use in England.” Hamlet’s welcome 
to the Actress shows that in Shakspeare’s time 
the “choppine” was well known. Of the ladies 
of those days we are told,—“ When they meet 
friends in the street, they shake hands and 
kiss on the mouth, and go to some tavern to 
regale, their relatives not taking this amiss, as 
such is the custom. The women are very beau- 
tiful and good-tempered.” Badoer’s own house 
was as thronged as any tavern by visitors; 
with road and river frontage, it was entered by 
friends from barges, and from horseback, litter, 
or carriage. Wine flowed the more freely, 
perhaps, that the respectable Envoy did not 
invariably pay for it. 

The ambassador, potential as Venice was, 
heartily as the English nobles drank his wine, 
and despite the affability with which he went 
daily to mass arm in arm with one or the other 
of them, found his State held cheap even by 
those who acknowledged that an alliance with 





it was not to be despised. Wolsey called these 
haughty Venetians a “parcel of fishermen.” 
This was a strange reproach to come from the 
butcher’s son; but it was in the spirit with 
which Mary Stuart provoked Catherine de’ 
Medici when she told that illustrious lady that, 
after all, she came of a family of tradespeople. 

The most brilliant light in the book settles 
round King Henry the Bighth. The very idea 
of his costume dazzles the imagination. He 
plays, sings, dances, and delights in going in 
disguise with his sister Mary, Queen Dowager 
of France, and gay companions, to dance a 
measure and enjoy the feigned surprise when 
the royal mummers unmask. He is an Apollo 
for grace, save that at twenty-three he is a little 
lusty. His bonhomie is charming. Giustiniani 
complimented him on the birth of a daughter 
in 1516, and the well-being of the Queen 
Katharine; adding that the State of Venice 
“would have been yet more pleased if the 
child had been a son.” “We are both young,” 
said Henry; “if it was a daughter this time, 
by the grace of God the sons will follow.” 
Greater honour was paid to the baby than to 
the Queen. The greatest lords doffed their cap 
and bent their knee as the infant passed. If she 
tarried they kissed her hand, reverently. Henry 
loved to carry her in his arms. At two years 
old she was so precocious that, in a right royal 
assembly, “on seeing the reverend Dionysius 
Memo, who was at a little distance, the Princess 
commenced calling out in English, “ Priest!” 
and the latter had to go and play with her. 
At three years old she would, with little friends, 
act little plays in presence of her delighted 
sire at Greenwich. In 1518, when the fruitless 
ceremony of her “ espousals” with the Dauphin 
was celebrated with extraordinary pomp in the 
Queen’s Chamber, “the Lady Mary was three 
years old, and, talking with the ambassadors, 
she said to the Admiral,—‘Are you the 
Dauphin of France? If you are, I wish to kiss 
you!” Henry himself boasted of this young 
damsel as being a child who never cried. 

The King was so costly in his dress, that poor 
and importunate Frenchmen coveted what they 
could not purchase. At one of the espousal 
joustings, “eee was in a gallery with the 
ambassadors, dressed in a rich gold brocade 
dress, lined with brocade of silver. “ Sire,” 
said Monsieur de St.-Meme, jestingly, “I never 
saw a robe more to my liking than that which 
your Majesty is now wearing,” and thereupon 
the King gave it him! Henry seems at this 
time to have been the admiration of all men. 
England was proud of him; foreigners spoke 
highly in his praise. Scant courtesy of phrase 
is given to poor, quiet, plain-favoured Katha- 
rine, but no words are too courteous for the 
King. He walks like a young god, and thunder 
seems to attend him—as warrant of his 
godship! There is a pretty picture of him, 
half stripped, to play at tennis. He is in his 
fine linen shirt, and the rosy tint of his flesh 
glows through the linen with which it is 
lightly veiled! 

The whole court, groups of famous historical 
characters, personages suggesting a world of 
romance, nobles of whom one would fain know 
something more, crowd in these pages. It is in 
other respects a picture-gallery, where Wolsey 
is seen at full length, statesman, politician, in- 
triguer, private gentleman. “Forauthority,” says 
Giustiniani, the ambassador in 1516, “re vera, 
he may be styled tpse Rex”; and even more: 
at the end of the letter he is “Rex et auctor 
omnium.” In 1519, Giustiniani describes Wolsey 


as a man of low birth, with two brothers—one | 
pushing his fortune, the other an unbeneficed | 
priest. King and kingdom were subject to him. | 
On Giustiniani’s first arrival in England, Wolsey | 





used to say to him, “ His Majesty will do so. 
and-so.” Subsequently, by degrees, he went on, 
forgetting himself, and commenced saying,— 
“We do so-and-so.” Wolsey had, at the 
ambassador’s present writing, reached such 
pitch that he boldly said, “I shall do so-and- 
so.” He was a friend to the poor. That seems 
to have been what would now be called a 
“ political dodge.” The eight rooms that led 
r —s ene Paper a that 
chamber, hung with tapestry, and that tapest 
was changed every week! Not even an oan 
bassador could get audience of Wolsey till 
after he had applied three or four times in 
vain; but when this fashion of his was known, 
the envoys ceased to apply in person: they 
sent a messenger the necessary number of 
preliminary times, and when audience was 
promised, they went to it themselves. For 
matters like these, and for others of more 
serious import, we must refer our readers to 
Mr. Rawdon Brown’s 700 pages of calendared 
documents, and the lucid preface by which 
they are introduced. 





RECENT POETRY. 


An English Version (the Original Crowned by 
the French Academy) of M: Frédéric Mistral’s 
‘Miréio” From the Original Provencal, under 
the Author's Sanction. (Avignon, Roumanille; 
Paris, Galignani.) 

Tue burst of Provencal song which some years 

since took Paris by surprise, and for awhile 

brought simple rural characters into vogue, now 
appears in an English version. Crude, rough 
and unmusical as this version is in parts, it has 
been executed with a conscientious desire to 
reproduce the sense of the original, and often 
succeeds in catching its freshness and pictorial 
effect. Through every disadvantage of the Eng- 
lish medium the charm of ‘ Miréio’ makes itse 
gradually but deeply felt. At first, the reader, 
if pleased, is not greatly struck by the peer 
flow of pastoral relation, which so imperceptibly 
increases in force and volume that he cannot 
well indicate the point at which the spring 
became a river. 

M. Mistral has told his story with unaffected 
simplicity. His effects are unstrained and 
genuine. Devoid of forced brilliancy and glare, 
they have the soft bright freshness of April 
evenings after sudden rains. Familiar with 
many aspects of Nature, he can paint her 
opposite moods with equal truth,—haze-clad 
hills beyond blue, dreamy water; the white 
belt of towns that gird them shining like jewels 
in the clear, fervent air; or bare and bleak 
moors, with their mystery of silence and wild- 
ness, 

Miréio, a young and beautiful girl of Pro- 
vence, falls in love with Vincen, a young, clever 
and handsome weaver. With the story of their 
passion are interwoven the other persons and 
incidents of this simple narrative, which, with 
all its simplicity, is interesting to its melancholy 
close. A prominent and telling figure in the 
group is that of Ourrias, the cattle-brander, 
and rival of Vincen. The description of a fight 
between the two young men is singularly 
graphic. There is even something Homeric 
in the ardent spirit and minute yet powerful 
detail of this idyllic encounter. All is boldly 
realistic. We see the eyes of the combatants 
glare ; see their lusty limbs strained and quiver- 
ing; almost hear the grinding of their teeth in 
the fury of the contest. Excellent, too, is the 
scene which follows. Ourrias, having treacher- 
ously stabbed Vincen, gallops to a distant ferry. 
The ferry-boat rocks and dances, making the 
superstitious pilot fear that there is a murderer 
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amongst his passengers. Awe-struck, however, 

osts of drowned people rise from the water, 
and no longer wonders at its agitated surface. 
While he is yet musing the ghostly procession 
rises from the depths, and moves along the 
shore, visible by the ghastly light shed from 
their tapers. The superstitious terror of the 
pilot and the guilty dread of Ourrias are admir- 
ably depicted. There is throughout the scene 
a something wild and weird, like the low rest- 
less sound of wind and water before a thunder- 
storm. While indicating some features of the 

m which are too long for quotation, we must 

advert to the description, in the tenth canto, of 
a long, bare marsh, which runs hard upon the 
sea. While no point of the picture is heightened 
for the sake of effect, nothing can be more vivid 
than the whole. There are in the lines sharp 
scents of the sea, of the summer, and of the 
wild surrounding country. It is no delicious 
ideal heat that falls upon this uncultivated 
region; it is the calm intense heat of a south- 
ern summer—the heat of a sun whose blinding 
rays beat and burn till the cracked earth smokes. 
To do any justice to the scenes which we have 
described, they should be quoted at length. 
Here, however, is a more manageable extract. 
A peasant girl imagines herself, with her lover, 
surveying Provence from the summit of a tower: 

To my tower's turret with my prince 

I'd love to mount 

Relieved of crown and mantle, 

And with him alone 

Delightful it would be 


To peer into the distance, 
Leaning side by side upon the parapet, 


And take a full view 

Of my merry kingdom of Provence 

Before me opening like an orange-grove, 

And scan its blue sea stretching languidly 
Beyond its hills and plains, 

And watch its noble ships tricked out with flags 
In full sail shaving Chateau d’If. 


Ventour we'd turn to, lightning-scathed Ventour! 
That venerably lifts . 

Above the mountains cowering under him 

His white head to the heavens ; 

Like a tall old shepherd-chief 

Among the beeches and wild pines 

His flock o’erlooking, leaning on his staff. 


The Rhéne we'd turn to next, 

Along whose banks come laughing, singing, 
Cities in a file, to dip their lips and drink. 

The Rhone, so stiff and haughty in his passage! 
Even he will condescend to bend, 

As soon as Avignon appears, 

Respectfully to Notre-Dame-des-Doms. 


Then we'd the Durance contemplate : 

The Durance who, now fierce and ravenous as a goat, 
Devours banks and bridges in her course ; 

And now mock-modest as a maid 

With pitcher coming from the well, 

Her scanty water spills while dallying 

With the lads she encounters on her way. 


The life and colour of the whole scene, 
and the charming individualization of the two 
rivers, will hardly fail to strike the readers of 
this extract, which displays both the merits 
and the faults of the translator. 





Poems Written for a Child. By Two Friends. 
(Strahan & Co.) 


Tuts is really a charming volume, and will be 
sure to attract all children ofaverage intelligence. 
The poems, simple and natural, are generally con- 
ceived in a vein of pleasant fancy, and often 
contain suggestions upon which men and women 
may ponder with advantage. Amongst the most 
charming pieces are those entitled ‘Hunting 
the Wind, ‘Song, ‘The Butterfly and the 
Fairies,’ ‘The Lady and the Rooks, and ‘A 
Child to a Rose.’ The poem last-named is espe- 
cially delightful; the manner in which the 
child associates her own thoughts and feelings 
with those which she ascribes to the rose is a 


White Rose, are you tired 
Of staying in one place? 
Do you ever wish to see 
e wild-flowers face to face? 
Do you know the woodbines, 
And the big, brown-crested reeds? 
Do you wonder how they live 
So friendly with the weeds? 
~— you any work — ‘ 
en you've finish’d growing 
Shall you teach your little buds 
Pretty ways of blowing? 


Do you ever go to sleep? 
Once I woke by night 

And look’d out of the window, 
And there see stood, moon-white— 

Moon-white in a mist of darkness, 
With never a word to say ; 

But you seem’d to move a little, 

then I ran away. 

I should have felt no wonder 
After I hid my head, 

If I had found you standing 
Moon-white beside my bed. 


White Rose, do you love me? 
I only wish you'd say. 
I would work hard to please you 
If I but knew the way. 
It seems so hard to be loving, 
And not a sign to see 
But the silence and the sweetness 
For all as well as me. 
I think you nearly perfect, 
In spite of all your scorns ; 
But, White Rose, if I were you, 
I wouldn’t have those thorns! 
In some cases, where the writers are more 
directly didactic, they are neither so fresh nor 
so poetical as in examples like the above. But, 
taking the book as a whole, we commend it 


heartily to the juvenile public. 





Sweet Flowers. By J. N. (Lewis.) 

Tue author of this little volume abounds in 
those pretty and gaudy expressions which are 
so enticing to the poetaster. We have “gem- 
like flowers,” “aureant bowers,” “ rosy smiles,” 
and all the cheap tinsel by which real beauty 
is out-dazzled without being suggested. 





Wayside Warblings, and other Poems, by 
T. Louis Jacquerod de l’Isle (Bosworth), a 
well-intentioned but wearisome book, which is 
not bad enough to be entertaining.—Songs, 
Ballads, and Sonnets, by J. Lightowler 
(Halifax: Simpson & Co.), on the other hand, 
fail in a frank and downright manner, and 
really amuse. Take, for instance, this stanza, 
in which a self-sacrificing girl gives up her 
lover to a supposed rival :— 

With modest blush she thus began: 
**T hear thou art inclined to Ann; 
If so, I cannot thee detain, 
Nor canst thou e’re suppress my pain, 
Yet mind not me, 
But happy be, 


Thy pleasure take 
And me forsake.” 


Absurd, no doubt; but better, perhaps, to be 
absurd than tiresome. 





The Solitary; and other Poems. By Richard 
Yates Sturges. (Edinburgh, Nicol.) 

Mr. Sturges in this volume shows a fervent 
admiration for many of our best poets, to whom 
he devotes a series of sonnets. His enthusiasm 
and sincerity are not to be doubted ; but he 
can better appreciate ‘poetic beauty than 
reflect it. 

The Play-Hour. (Edinburgh, Laurie.) 
Tue objects aimed at in ‘The Play-Hour’ are 
the recreation and the pleasant instruction of 
children. The volume contains stories, fairy 
tales, adventures, poems, dramas, riddles, 
conundrums, natural history, geography, hymns 
and songs set to music,—samples of everythin 
in turn, but, so far as information is concerned, 
not much of poo. 4 Some of the contents 
are antiquated enough ; while others are bor- 








aa Tp age study for little people. “ White 
se,” asks the child,— 


rowed from well-known modern authors. Ander- 


sen, for instance, figures in fairy fiction, and 
Allingham in song. A portion of the work is, 
we fancy, original. Of the dramatic instal- 
ment must be pronounced a failure. So crude 
is it that, but for the total absence of fun, it 
might have been written by children instead of 


for them. In many other respects, however, the 


taste of juvenile readers has been happily hit. 
The tone of the work is genial, and it has the 


merit of variety. 


Puritan: a Poem, in Seven Cantos (Clarke, 
Cincinnati), occasionally, but rarely, attains to 
force and beauty of expression.— 3 of the 
Camp and Barrack-Room, by R. Compton 
Noalke (Mitchell & Co.), though they can hardly 
be called poems, are not without martial spirit. 
—Ewve: a Poem (Hatchard & Co.), is stamped 
with the hopelessness of respectable common- 
lace.— Doubting, Learning, and Loving (Ben- 
nett), three poems by the same author, are often 
crude and mediocre ; now and then, however, 


we find in them a superior e which may 
be the promise of better nell 


lish. (London, The 





The Sarum Missal, in 
Church Press Company. 
Tue object of the translator in wm this 
Missal into English should have been stated, 
and his name given. He says that it may in- 
terest two classes of readers—that which desires 
to see the exact formularies from which the 
English Prayer-Book was compiled, and that 
which is interested in the ancient ceremonial. 
The dedication “to the Dean and Chapter of 
Salisbury” suggests the idea that the version 
is meant to promote the cause of those inter- 
ested in the ancient ceremonial— in other words, 
of the persons now endeavouring to introduce 
as many medieval practices and opinions into 
the English Church as they can. ether it 
be likely to serve that cause is questionable. 

The work is not confined to a translation of 
the Missal as it stands, but presents it in a more 
systematic and intelligible form. The text is 
separated from the Rubrics, except in the Ordi- 

and Canon, and in Holy Week ; and the 

Rubrics have been codified so as to present @ 
connected view of the ceremonial. The trans- 
lator’s task is well performed. Instead of givin 
the origin and history of the Sarum Missal 
which are briefly treated in the Introduction, 
we prefer to show the reader something of the 
nature of this old Roman Catholic book, favour- 
ably regarded by certain members of the An- 
glican Church. 


Among the instructions to priests desirous 
to celebrate mass, we find, 
“ In Consecration let him have— 
Carefulness in making the Body of Christ. 
Reverence in handling the Body of Christ. 
Devotion in receiving the Body of Christ. 
In handling the Body of Christ let there be rever- 
ence— 


Great, in respect of Its comprehending Christ’s 
so excellent Body. 
Greater, in respect of Its comprehending Christ’s 
so excellent Soul. 
Greatest, in respect of Its comprehending Christ’s 
so excellent Godhead.” 
Again :-— 
“ After Mass, let thanks be given in the highest— 
For that in so great, so sweet Bread of Angels, 
he hath received the Creator of creatures. 
For that in so great perpetual Food of all Saints, 
he hath received the Creator of creatures. 
For that in so great and effectual Viaticum of 
Christ’s elect, he hath received the Creator of 
creatures.” 
Among the “ divers benedictions” the follow- 
ing occurs :— 
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‘COHE “BLESSING OF SALT AND WATER. 
‘On-all Sundays after Prime and the Chapter, let the Blessing 
be made-of salt-water at the step of the Quire, on this 


wise— 

I exorcise thee, O creature of salt, by the living 
‘God, + by the true God, + by the holy God, + 
by the God Who commanded thee to be cast into 
the water by Elias the prophet, that the barrenness 
of the same might be healed, that thou become 
‘salt for the preservation of them that believe, and 
be to all who take thee salvation of soul and body; 
and from the place wherein thou shalt be sprinkled 
let. every delusion and wickedness of the Devil, 
and all .unclean spirits, when adjured, fly and 
depart, by Him; Who shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead, and the world by fire. Amen. 

Let us pray. 

We humbly implore Thy boundless loving- 
kindness, Almighty and everlasting God, that of 
‘Thy bounty Thou wouldst deign to ble+ss and 
sanc-++tify this creature of salt, which Thou hast 
given for the use of mankind; let it be unto all 
who take-it health of mind and body; that what- 
soever shall be touched or sprinkled with it be 
freed from all manner of uncleanness, and from all 





assaults of spiritual wickedness. Through.” 
Here is “the Blessing of the Candles” :— | 


“Sext being sung, let the Blessing of the Candles be | 
solemnly begun by the Bishop or Priest, in a silk cope and 
the other vestments, on the highest step of the Allar, turning 
to the East, and saying: 

V. The Lord be with you. 
R. And with thy spirit. 
Let us pray. 

Bl-+ ess, O Lord Jesu Christ, this creature of wax 
for us who pray to Thee; and pour Thy heavenly 
blessing upon it, by virtue of the Holy Cross, that, 
as Thou hast permitted it to be used by men to 
dispel darkness, such may be the measure of power 
and benediction which it receiveth by the sign of 
‘Thy Holy Cross, that whereinsoever it shall be 
lighted or set up, the Devil may depart in fear and 
trembling, and flee away, with all his, out of those 
dwellings, nor presume any more to disquiet 
[Here let him chant] them that serve Thee. Who, 
with God the Father and the Holy Ghost, livest 
and reignest God, world without end. Amen. 

Let us pray. 

O Lord, Holy Father, Almighty and everlasting 
God, Who didst create all things out of nothing, 
and by the labour of bees at Thy command hast 
brought this fluid to the perfection of wax; and 
Who, on this day, didst fulfil the desire of righteous 
Simeon; we humbly beseech Thee, that by the 
invocation of Thy Holy Name, and at the inter- 
cession of Blessed Mary, ever Virgin, whose festival 
we this day devoutly celebrate, and at the prayers of 
all Thy saints, Thou wouldst vouchsafe to bless 
and sanc-+tify the secandles, fashioned for the 
service of men, and for the good of their souls 
and bodies, whether on land or water; and merci- 
fully hear from Thy holy Heaven, and from the 
seat of Thy Majesty, the voice of this Thy people, 
who desire reverently to bear them in their hands, 
and to praise and exalt Thee; and show mercy to 
all that cry unto Thee, whom Thou hast’ redeemed 
with the precious Blood of Thy beloved Son. Who.” 


The Collect relating to S. Scholastica runs 


thus :— 

“O.God, Who for the setting forth of the way 
of innocence didst cause the soul of Thy Virgin 
§. Scholastica to enter into heaven in the shape of 
a dove, grant us, we beseech Thee, for her sake, to 
live innocently, that we may be counted meet to 
attain to the same joys. Through.” 


As a specimen of the poetry, we quote part 
of the ‘Sequence’ belonging to Easter Monday: 
Jesus, Who brought us life and joy, 
By Isaac is foreshown, the boy 
For whom the ram was slain: 
Forth from the pit doth Joseph rise, 
So vanquishing Death’s penalties 
Jesus comes back again. 
Free from the serpent’s deadly power 
He Pharaoh’s serpents doth devour 
Like Moses’ rod of yore ; 
To those by fiery serpents’ bite 
Wounded, the brazen serpent’s sight 
Doth life and health restore. 
Piercing his jaw with iron hook, 
Christ the great dragon captive took, 
In cockatrice’s den 








The weaned child puts in‘his hand, 2a 
Forthwith affrighted from the land 
Flees the old foe of men. 
When to God’s house Elisha went, 
The mocking tribe by she-bears rent, 
Soon felt the bald-head’s wrath : 
David escapes in subtilty, 
The scape-goat swiftly flees.away ; 
The sparrow flieth forth. 
With jaw-bone arm’d hath Samson slain 
A thousand men, yet doth not deign 
In his own tribe to wed ; 
From Gaza’s gates he burst the bar, 
And bearing posts and doors afar, 
To the hill’s top he sped ; 
So from the portals of the grave 
The tribe of Judah’s Lion brave 
The third day doth arise ; 
The Father’s voice doth roar on high, 
He to the heavenly treasury 
Doth bear the captured prize. 
From the Lord’s Face a fugitive 
The whale doth Jonah forth alive, 
Of Jonah true. figurative, 
Out of his belly cast ; 
The cluster ripe of Cyprus vine 
Doth grow and bring forth noble wine ; 
The Synagogue’s pale blossoms pine, 
The Church doth ever last. 

Men’s views of religion and worship are so 
varied that it would be presumption to pro- 
nounce these forms and prayers useless, if not 
superstitious. But as long as the service of God 
is a reasonable offering, it will be hard to per- 
suade the great body of English Protestants 
that return to the rites and notions embodied 
in the Sarum Missal is desirable. The nation 
has progressed so far within the last eight hun- 
dred years that it can never go back to medieval 
opinions either in politics or religion; and an 
ecclesiastical machinery minute as the Levitical 
one will not be sanctioned by men trained to 
think in the school of St. Paul's writings. With 
all its imperfections, the English Prayer-Book 
is a noble work beside every old Latin Missal. 
If it is to be improved, it will not be by bring- 
ing it nearer the originals from which it was 
compiled, but by adapting it to the spirit of an 
age which rejects superstition, prefers realities 
to forms, and subjects tradition to reason. The 
extremes of Rationalism and Romanism may 
not be acceptable to many, and some middle 
way may be found to satisfy their desires; but 
if one or other must be chosen, the tendency of 
modern intellect is towards the former. It may 
be said that intellect is adverse to faith, and 
proves dangerous; yet it is a divine gift, the 
proper use of which cannot lead away from 
the Giver. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Education and Training considered as a Subject for 
State Legislation; together with Suggestions for 
making a compulsory Law both Efficient and 
Acceptable to the People. By a Physician. 
(Churchill & Sons.) 

Tae author of this well-written and thoughtful 

tract is in favour of compulsory education, and 

proposes that all schools for the education of poor 
children should be subsidized out of public funds 
raised by general taxation or local rate, the sums 
given to each educational establishment varying in 
accordance with the number of children educated, 
from six to fourteen years of age, by its teachers, 
and also with the efficiency of the instruction that 
shall have been given to such pupils of eight years’ 
standing. “It is proposed, then,” urges our phy- 
sician, “that the pecuniary means under this 
system should include the existing ones of school 
fees, voluntary subscriptions, and payment by 
Government for results ; but in addition an enforced 
parochial rating in all cases where the preceding 
sources of income are_ insufficient for parochial 
schools, the school fees would be adjusted to the 
wages or incomes of the parents, varying from six- 
pence a week to nothing in cases of great poverty 
or sickness. The amount, whatever it might be, 
to be settled in all cases of dispute by a public 
officer appointed for the purpose, and whose aid 
might be requested by any kind of religious or 
educational body. Voluntary effort would be quite 
unimpeded ; and as the different religious bodies 





would naturally; themselves prefer educating the 
children of their flock rather than have the work 
done: by others, so the voluntary efforts of religions 
communities would be greater than ever. Gover. 


ment aid, it is proposed, should reach every, 


educational body and religious community, under 
exactly the same circumstances, and those should 
be simply and solely in the way of premiums for 
results, Every elementary school would be required 
to fulfil certain conditions, such as, that the system 
of edueation should include moral and religious 
training ; that the children should be taught and 
trained for eight years, from six to fourteen ; that 
the schools should be healthy, the teachers com- 
petent; and that the registers of attendance of each 
child being accurately kept should be open to the 
Government inspectors on their annual visit. At 
each annual visit, the inspector, after examining 
all the registers and inspecting the children, would 
proceed to examine those children who, having 
attained the age of fourteen, had been under edu- 
cation and training for eight years. If their exami- 
nation proved satisfactory to the examiners, he 
would then award to the school fund 20s. for any 
part of the examination that the child passed 
successfully, so that if the child passed in two parts, 
he would bring an aid of 21. to the school for his 
education, if in three parts 3/., and if in all four 
parts 4/. But we may suppose that the average 
passes would be 3/. Let us suppose, now, the case. 
of a school of 100 children ; that every year an 
eighth of their number would be of a suitable age 
for examination ; that of the twelve or thirteen sent 
in for examination ten only passed, and that, while 
some passed only in four parts, others succeeded in 
three or two only, and that the average was three. 
The Government reward for this suecess would -be 
equivalent to 30/. per annum. This would well 
pay a third of the expenses of such a school. The 
school-fees of 100 children ought to produce at 
least 407. per annum, and would thus leave very 
little help from voluntary offerings necessary to 
maintain the school.” By affording uniform assist- 
ance to schools of all denominations, and leaving 
every parent at liberty to select the school for his 
children’s education, the physician’s scheme avoids 
many difficulties that would attend any attempt to 
bring together in common schools the children of 
all denominations. That his proposal is open to 
objection is obvious ; but it points to the arrange- 
ment that will probably be made for the universal 
instruction of our poorer classes. Rated at its 
lowest worth, it deserves attention as an indication 
of the spirit and way in which many liberal laymen 
are preparing to deal with one of the most per- 
plexing and urgent of social questions. 


Physical, Historical and Military Geography. 
From the French of Th. Lavadée. Edited with 
Additions and Corrections by Capt. Lendy. 
(Stanford.) 


THE original from which this work is taken was 
prepared by a military professor for the use of 
military students. Hence it is better adapted for 
that particular class than for general readers. Coun- 
tries are treated with a fullness of detail propor- 
tioned, not to their actual importance, but to the 
degree in which they have been, or are likely to be, 
the scenes of military operations. While fifteen 
pages are made to suffice for Russia, and nineteen 
for the British Isles, no less than 143 are devoted 
to the French region, which is ominously repre- 
sented as including not only France, but also Bel- 
gium, Holland, the Transrhenine States of Russia 
and Bavaria, part of the Duchy of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and the whole of Switzerland. That a French 
professor thould give this prominence to his own 
country was natural enough; but we cannot under- 
stand why the “ Director of the Practical Military 
College at Sunbury” should speak of Quatre Bras 
as the place ‘‘ where Ney defeated the English in 
1815.” The plan of the book consists in dividing 
continents into watersheds and basins, then treating 
of the rivers in each watershed, and, lastly, naming 
the towns on each river in their natural order. 
It will be seen that the word watershed is not used 
in its ordinary sense as a translation of the German 
Wasserscheide, which is here rendered by the word 
water-parting. ‘‘ Watershed,” we are told, “is the 
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equivalent of the French word versant, which comes 
from verser, to shed, as verser le sang, to shed 
blood ; verser des pleurs, to shed tears. The water- 
shed (versant) is the slope between the water- 


ing and the watercourse.” The arrangement of | x 


the materials according to the natural features of 
the countries, besides being sound in principle, 
renders the work pleasant to read. It is made still 
more agreeable and instructive by the insertion of 
historical information. Unfortunately, these advan- 
tages are purchased at the cost of enlarging the 
volume to rather an inconvenient size, though a 
good deal of matter usually found in such books 
and really essential to a complete knowledge of 
geography, is omitted. There is a contradiction 
with regard to the population of the British Isles, 
which in one part of the book is stated to be half 
Celtic, and in another to contain only one third 
of that race. 


We have on our table Choice Notes on the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, drawn from Old and New Sources 
(Macmillan),— Satan's Devices Exposed, by the Rev. 
Samuel Weir (Moffatt),—The Monthly Packet of 
Evening Readings for Members of the English Church, 
New Series, Vol. V. (Mozley),—Nathan the Wise, 
a Dramatic Poem, by C. E, Lessing. From the 
German, with an Introduction on Lessing and the 
‘Nathan’; its Antecedents, Character and Infiu- 
ence (‘Triibner),— British India Classics, edited by 
W. J. Jeaffreson, M.A.,—Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake, Cantos I. and II. (Longmans),—Modern 
Industries: a Series of Reports on Industry 
and Manufactures as represented in the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, by Twelve British Workmen 
(Macmillan). Also new editions of Household 
Words, a Weekly Journal, conducted by Charles 
Dickens, Vol. I. (Ward, Lock & Tyler),—Hymns, 
by Francis Turner Palgrave (Macmillan),—On the 
Action, Use and Value of Oxygen in the Treatment 
of various Diseases otherwise Incurableor very Intract- 
able, by 8. B. Birch, M.D. (Churchill), —A musements 
and the Need of supplying Healthy Recreations for 
the People, by George Huntington, M.A. (Parker), 
Enquire Within upon Everything, to which is now 
added Enquire Within upon Fancy Needlework 
(Houlston & Wright),—The Divine Indwelling, a 
Motive to Holiness: a Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford in the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, on Whitsunday, 1868, by H. P. Liddon, 
M.A. (Rivingtons),—TZhe Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, a Leap in the Dark, by a Noncon- 
formist (Simpkin & Marshall),—A Letter to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Derby from the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Denbigh (Longmans),—A Letter to the 
Protestants of the United Kingdom on the proposed 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, by Sir John 
E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart. (Hatchard),—Church 
Music: a Sermon preached at St. Mary’s, Ayles- 
bury, at the Annual Festival of the Vale of Ayles- 
bury Church Choral Association, June 11, 1868, 
by Lionel Dawson Damer, M.A. (Rivingtons),— 
Leaves from the Book and its Story for Bible 
Women and Working Men, by L. N..R. (Macin- 
tosh),—The Value of the Soul, by J. G. (Macintosh), 
—Sunday Verses, by Joseph Truman (Macintosh) ,— 
Orders and Disorders; being a further continuation 
of Are we to have Synods? by R. W. Essington, 
M.A. (Simpkin & Marshall),— Levity and Gravity: 
a Contribution to Human Progress and Happiness, 
by George Bemister (Baillitre). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Adventures of a Strolling Player, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Bonney’s Alpine Region of Switzerland, illust. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Braddon’s Doctor’s Wife, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Braddon’s Henry Dunbar, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

ens Devil’s Miracles and How to Know Them, fe. 1/ swd. 
Chalmers’s Speculations in Metaphysics, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Cheap’s “‘ The Week” Series, 9 vols. 32mo. 1/ each. 

Collier’s Tales of Old English Life, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Cox’s Quest of the Chief Good, tures, imp. 16mo. 7/6 cl. 
Jraik’s Mildred, a Novel, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Deene’s Roke’s Wife, a Novel, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Derrick’s Mildred’s Wedding, a Family History, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
uvening Rest, by Author of ‘ Morning Light,’ 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Swald’s Last Century of Universal History, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
faulkner’s Elephant Haunts, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

isher’s The Minster, &c., Poems, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 

ae Royal Guide to the London Charities, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 

t’s Annals of the Parish, and Ayrshire tees, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Glen’s Orders of Poor Law Commissioners, cr. 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Goulburn’s Popular Objection to Common Prayer Considered, 2/6 
Head’s Ballads, and other Poems, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Hugo’s Supplement to Catalogue of Works of Bewick, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
hnson’s Suppl t to Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary, cr. 8vo. 1/6 

Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, 18mo. 1/ cl. swd. 

Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, a tic Poem, in English, or. 8vo. 6/ 











Life and Times of St. ry the Illuminator, tr. by Malan, 10/6 
Rosy’ of Discovery, illus Frilich, 4to. 6/6 cl. 
Lowe . be hn Selection Latin Authors, fc. 3/ hf.-bd. 


Lowe's Porta a 
Lowe’s Young Englishman’s First Poetry Book, fe. 2/cl. 
cr. 8yo. 3/6 


Manual of Pastoral Visitation, by a Paris! . 
Newman’s Parochial Sermons, Vol. 3, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Noble’s Memoir, by his Brother, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 


I i 4 CF. 5 cl. 

Swayne’s Voice of the Good Shepherd, fe. 2/6 cl. 

Warne’s Everlasting Victoria Primer, 8vo. 1/ limp. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Wilson’s Chinese Cam: under Gordon, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Winter in Corsica, and the Journey there, by Two Ladies, cr. 8vo. 8/6 
Wordsworth’s Holy Bible, with Notes, Vol. 4, imp. 8vo. 34/ cl. 
Wylie’s Seventh Vial, or the Past, &c. of Papal Europe, cr. 8vo. 3/6 








THE SLADE BEQUESTS. 


Want of knowledge of the Fine Arts and a 
correct appreciation of that which is grand and 
beautiful in Art has long been deplored as a radical 
defect in the education of the British people, espe- 
cially amongst those who, from their rank, wealth, 
or official position, have the practical guidance of 
the public taste. A remedy for that defect has, to 
a considerable extent, been supplied by the princely 
munificence of a private gentleman, the late Mr. 
Felix Slade. Possessed of a noble fortune, partly 
ancestral and the rest acquired by his own profes- 
sional exertions, Mr. Slade, for a great many years 
before his death, was celebrated for his knowledge 
in several branches of the Fine Arts, as well as for 
his refined taste and judgment. The fourth codicil 
to his will cannot be made too widely known. It 
is in these words :— 

‘“‘ This is a codicil to the last will and testament 
of me, Felix Slade, which will is dated the 25th 
day of March, 1868. I give to the trustees and 
executors named in my said will the sum of forty- 


Jive thousand pounds sterling, free from legacy duty, 


upon trust with so much of the same sum as my 
said trustees and executors shall ascertain to be 
sufficient for the purpose, not exceeding altogether 
thesum of thirty-five thousand pounds, to found and 
endow within two years after my decease three or 
more professorships for promoting the study of the 
Fine Arts, to be termed the Slade Professorships 
of Fine Arts, one of such professorships being 
founded and endowed in the University of Oxford, 
another in the University of Cambridge, and one 
or more in the University College of London, the 
amount of the sum to be expended in founding and 
endowing each of such professorships being in each 


ase at the discretion of my said trust d exe- | 
yaa y ion whether th, | Milton. It was found in the British Museum, ina 


cutors; it being also at their discretion whether the 
sums shall be equal or unequal in amount, and each 
of such professorships shall be founded and endowed 
upon such terms, and under such regulations and 
provisions, as shall be agreed upon between my 
said trustees and executors and the university or 
college in which the same shall be founded and 
endowed. And also upon trust out of the same 
sum of forty-five thousand pounds to found and 
endow within two years after my decease six Exhi- 
bitions or Scholarships of Fine Art, to be called 
the Slade Exhibitions or Scholarships, each to be 
of fifty pounds per annum in amount, and to be in 
connexion with University College, London, and 
to be given to students in the Fine Arts under 
nineteen years of age for proficiency in drawing, 
painting, or sculpture, and to be held by each stu- 
dent to whom an exhibition or scholarship shall be 
so given for not more than three years, and the 
same exhibitions or scholarships shall be founded 
and endowed upon such other terms, and subject 
to such other provisions and regulations, as shall 
be agreed upon between my said trustees and 
executors and the governing body of University 
College, London. And upon further trust in case, 
after providing for the several trusts and purposes 
aforesaid, or such of them as can and shall be 
effected within the period of two years after my 
decease, there shall be any surplus of the sum of 
forty-five thousand pounds hereby bequeathed, that 
my said trustees and executors shall within five 
years after my decease apply and dispose of the 
same surplus in such manner as they shall think 
fit for the encouragement, benefit, and advance- 
ment of the Fine Arts in England. And every 
part of such surplus which shall not. be so applied 
within the same period of five years shall fall into 
my residuary personal estate. And the trust and 
discretion hereby reposed in and given to my-said 











trustees and executors may be respectivel 
formed and exercised by the trustees or trates for 
the time being of my said will. I have made the 
aforesaid disposition of the sum of forty-five thou- 
sand pounds hereby given from a sincere-wish and 
in the hope thereby to confer a benefit on society.” 
ae above codicil bears date the 25th of March, 

By another codicil, Mr. Slade also bequeathed 
to the Trustees of the British Museum a large por- 
tion of his superb collection of engravings, to the 
value of 16,000/., and the whole of his celebrated 
Venetian glass, estimated at upwards of 8,000J. 
The will and codicils have been duly proved, and 
the testator’s personal estate sworn to be’ under 
160,0002. 

These munificent bequests entitle Mr. Slade to 
a distinguished place in the history of British Art. 
All who take an interest in the progress of Fine 
Art in England must especially feel the valuable 
results to be anticipated from establishing the Slade 
Professorships and Scholarships. Such persons will 
also heartily sympathize with the testator in his 
sincere hope that his bequest may “ confer a benefit 
on society.” In truth, the happiest consequences 
may (in due course of years) be anticipated from 
Mr. Slade’s bequests, and particularly as relates to 
the professorships. From the date of: their estab- 
lishment, the profession of an artist—whether archi- 
tect, sculptor, painter, or engraver—will thence- 
forth, in all respects, be entitled to rank with the 
other liberal professions, and a great social prejudice 
and injustice thus be removed. The pecuniary 
remuneration obtained by artists of distinguished 
merit.is now very great, and the demand for their 
productions is continually increasing. Henceforth 
there will consequently be every inducement, for 
the sons of gentlemen of any position, and the most 
liberal education, to adopt. Fine Art as. their pro- 
fession. Such men, if gifted with the needful artistic 
talent, and industry, will be likely to do much in 
elevating the national taste and leavening the mass 
of their profession by promoting a higher and more 
enlightened tone of feeling, which must necessarily 
reflect its influence in the works of British artists. 








Prof. Henry Morley has had the rare. good 
fortune to find an unpublished poem by John 


copy of the edition of.Milton’s English and Latin. 
Poems printed in 1645; being an addition in MS. 
apparently in the poet’s. autograph. The poem, for 
a transcript of which we are indebted to Prof. 
Morley, is an epitaph, and reads as follows :— 
AN EPITAPH. 

He whom Heaven did call away 

Out of this Hermitage of clay, 

Has left some reliques in this Urne 

As a pledge of his returne. 

Meanewhile y® Muses doe deplore 

The losse of this their paramour 

Wt whom he sported ere y® day 

Budded forth its tender ray. 

And now Apollo leaves his laies 

And puts on cypres for his bayes ; 

The sacred sisters tune their quills 

Onely to y® blubbering rills, 

And whilst his doome they thinke upon 

Make their owne teares their Helicon, 

Leaving y® two-topt Mount divine 

To turne votaries to his shrine. 

Think not (reader) one less blest 

Sleeping in this narrow cist 

Than if my ashes did lie hid 

Under some stately pyramid. 

If a rich tombe makes happy y” 

That. Bee was happier far y2 men 

Who busie in y® thymie wood 

Was fettered by y® golden flood 

Web fro ye Amber-weeping Tree 

Distilleth downe so plenteously ; 

Ffor so this little wanton Elfe 

Most gloriously enshrind itselfe 

A tombe whose beauty might compare 

With Cleopatra’s sepulcher. 

In. this little bed my dust 
Incurtaind round LI here entrust 
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Whilst my more pure and nobler part 
Lyes entomb’d in every heart. 
Then pass on gently ye y* mourne, 

Touch not this mine hollowed Urne 

These Ashes w°h doe here remaine 

A vitall tincture still retaine ; 

A seminall forme within y® deeps 

Of this little chaos sleeps ; 

The thred of life untwisted is 

Into its first existencies ; 

Infant Nature cradled here 

In its principles appeare : 

This plant tht entered into dust 

In its Ashes rest it must 

Untill sweet Psyche shall Inspire 

A softning and etifick (*) fire 

And in her fost’ring armes enfold 

This Heavy and this earthly mould : 

Then, as I am Ile be no more 

But bloome and blossome b... 

When this cold numnes shall retreate 

By a more y® Chymich heat. 

J. M. Ober 1647. 
* Producer of first causes. 

A copy of this poem was printed in the Times of 
Thursday ; but with the poet’s contractions removed 
and the spelling modernized. The above is the 
version given by the poet. 





THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, AND THE 
STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 





68, Oakley Square, July 15, 1868. 


ALIKE as a sedulous worker in geography and | 
as a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, | 
I cordially thank the Council of the Society for its | 
action in behalf of extended culture of geography | 
in our public schools, referred to in last week’s | 

e , however, does not go far | 


Ath 
enough. The offer of a medal to the most successful | 
candidate will, no doubt, stimulate the culture of | 
geography in the schools referred to, and in so far | 
will do service to the cause of geographical science. | 
But geography is already taught, with more or less | 
success, in most (if not all) of the schools named. 

I want to see it taught, side by side with other | 
branches of science, in our colleges, —regarded as | 
worthy of recognition on the part of our Univer- | 
sities,—placed, in fact, on a common footing with | 
geology, which is so recognized. Not until this is | 
done will geography, either physical or political, | 
be held worthy of a regular and allotted place in | 
the curriculum of study pursued at our great edu- | 
cational institutions. Experienced teachers have | 
good means of knowing what the school-geography 
of twenty-five years ago embraced, and can appre- 
ciate the improvement that has since taken place. | 
But school-geography will hardly become developed | 
into geographical science without such recognition | 
as our colleges and universities can alone bestow | 
upon it. It is to the task of raising the status of | 
geography, as a branch of study, that my own | 
humble efforts have been long and untiringly de- 
voted. I again appeal to the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society, through your columns, for | 
the aid of its influence in obtaining the appoint- | 





ment of a recognized Examiner in Geography on | 

the part of the University of London. Let this be | 

accomplished, and every collegiate institute in the 

kingdom will have its class for the cultivation of | 

phical science, and will send up its candi- | 

tes for university honours and rewards in the 
subject. ILLIAM HUGHES. 


MAKKAH AND MADINAH In tHE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Ravenscourt Villa, Hammersmith, 

My friend, Mr. Christian Rassam, Consul at 
Mosul, has devoted many years to the study of the 
Old Testament in the original Hebrew, which he 
looks upon as a dialect of the older Arabic, more 
especially the Himyar or Hamyaritic, the Hudhail 
or Hadramatic, and the Benitamin; and he argues 
that these and other tribes made changes in the 
meaning of words by the transposition of letters, 
as also by the transposition of words, which have 
in many instances escaped the Seventy translators 
into Greek, they not being aware of the changes 
that had been introduced into the dialects. 

It is impossible to give examples of the many 








errors brought about by these transmutations, but 
one or two have struck me as possessing sufficient 
interest to merit publicity in your pages. Mr. 
Rassam finds, for example, mention made of the 
holy cities, Makkah and Madinah, in the Old Tes- 
tament.+ The word Arid—in its dual, Aridhat— 
is used to express the Holy Cities, just as Ctesiphon 
and Seleucia, being on opposite sides of the Tigris, 
were called “Al Madayn.” The word occurs in 
Isaiah xxxvii., vv. 11 and 18 ; in the first of which 
it is translated ‘all lands,” and in the second “all 
the nations,” or “lands” in the margin. This 
in the Authorized Version. Mr. Rassam reads in 
the same chapter, verse 9, Tirhak, King of Persia, 
for “ Tirhakah, King of Ethiopia,” and in verse 12, 
the tribe of Ghassan, Harin and Radshaf, and 
the men of Ghadan who are of the hill (Tel) of 
Abshair, for ‘‘Gozzan, and Haran, and Rezeph, 
and the children of Eden which were in Telassar” 
—names which appear to have been used because 
they were those of known or familiar places. Mr. 
Rassam reads the word translated as cherubim as 
guards or soldiers, at least in many instances; and 
it is well known that, amid the many roots that 
have been sought for for the word, almost all 
involve the leading idea that cherubs were “ signi- 
ficant of the ruling powers by which the agency 
of God is carried on in the natural and moral 
world.” W. Francis AINSWORTH. 








GLAN-ABER LIBRARY. 
13a, Great George Street, Westminster, 
July 15, 1868. 

I have just completed the Catalogue of Mr. 
Salisbury’s Welsh and Border Counties Library at 
Glan-Aber, Chester. It is made up to the end of 
1862, and contains 7,514 separate works, in 8,322 
volumes, as under :— 


. ar gees Smaller 
Folio. Quarto. R. 8vo. Svo. tees. 
No dates ...... 38 31 20 105 494 
1500 to 1699.... 938 39 3 21 522 
1700 to 1799.... 164 146 18 453 715 
1800 to 1819.... 94 74 18 377 495 


1820 to 1839.... 105 80 29 468 950 
1840 to 1862.... 158 53 64 583 1,089 
667 423 152 2,007 4,265 
This is supposed to be the most complete and 
extensive collection of its kind in this country, and 
is very rich in searce and valuable works. It has 
been the loving labour of many years, and no 
expense has been spared in getting it together. As 
may be supposed, I found a great number of dupli- 
cates in it. All these have been taken out, and 
themselves form no mean collection. These I am 
arranging for sale, and should be glad to send cata- 
logues, when ready, to any persons who will favour 
me with their names and addresses. I venture to 
send you these particulars as interesting to book- 
collectors among your readers. |W. Ropers. 








ATR BEDS IN OLDEN TIMES. 
SomETIME within the last thirty years an inge- 
nious worker in india-rubber invented an air-tight 
bed. At the present day air-beds and water-beds 


| are common luxuries in hospitals and elsewhere. 


It would be interesting to know where the disco- 
verer came by the idea. Was it “out of his own 
head,” or did he get at it, as many of us get so 
much that passes for new, by rummaging among 
forgotten books? Was it, to compare small things 
with great, a discovery of the same sort as the 
electric telegraph, or only of the nature of St. 
Helena’s notable invention which we commemorate 
on the third of May? In either case the finder-out 
is to be thought well of: but we should like to know 
whether we are to honour him because he made a 
new application of the properties of material sub- 
stances, or because he knew something about the 
manners of our fore-elders which other people did 
not. We suspect that it is the latter kind of merit 
which is due to him. The case stands-thus. Ina 
book published more than a hundred and fifty years 
before the name of Macintosh was first used to 
connote imperviousness, the very same thing in all 
essentials as the modern air-bed had been de- 

+ Mr. Rassam writes them so,—very properly expunging 


the ¢ and 0, as so uncertain in Arabic and Hebrew punc- 
tuation. 








scribed and figured. We will give your readers the 
benefit of a part of the description :— 

“Having gone through the principall heads of 
Fortification and other matters tending to action, 
I thought it would not be very impertinent to eng 
with repose; that being as it were the whet-stone 
to the former, and thus I have figured it. Two 
officers sleeping on a bed made of leather, wind. 
tite, and blown up to bear them from the damp, 
and unwholesome humidity of the earth, the which 
from its quality I call a Ventilet, signifying a bed 
of wind. That they are now anywhere in use, I 
know not; but that they have been in use I am 
certain ; and that it is possible and very convenient, 
I am most certain. For being made of neats. 
leather, and 6 foot square, or somewhat more, the 
wind being let out, it will be of good use to cover 
a Sumptier, and so earn its carriage.” 

Here follows a description of how to cut the 
“two large neats-hides,” with which the maker 
must be provided, but it would not be understood 
by your readers without the engraving, which I 
cannot reproduce. It is as well to mention, how- 
ever, that the seams are directed to be in what 
heralds would call the “field,” not at the edges of 
the bed, because they are not so apt to break and 
let out the wind when in that situation as they 
would be at the sides. When the bed is in other 
respects finished, one end—‘“ must be left open 
with a gut, of thin, and subtile leather fastned 
unto it (that will choak very close to keep in the 
wind, if the bed it self should chance to be too 
stiffe and hard,) in which must be fastned a little 
block of wood, with a scrue-hole through it, just 
fitted to the nozzle of a pair of bellows: Then 


having scrued in the bellows, blow it up, till it is . 


harder, or softer to your humour, then with a small 
leathern-thong or piece of strong whip-cord, be- 
tween the nose of the bellows and the bed, choak 
it close. Then scrue in a stopple (which you must 
have in readinesse) into the wooden Plugge. And 
to make it the more certain, you may choak it once 
more just without the said stopple, then remember 
to put off your spurs, and doubtlesse it will contain 
the wind and beare you with much ease, from the 
cold ground.” 68—70.—Enchiridion of Fortification, 
or a handfull of knowledge in Marshall affaires..... 
London : Printed by M. F. for Richard Royston... 
8vo. [1645]. 

The date is not on the title-page, but occurs both 
on the engraved frontispiece and at the end. . 

I believe the book is scarce. I never saw any 
other copy than my own, nor can I find it in the 
‘Librorum impressorum qui in Museo Britannico 
adservantur Catalogus,’ which is, for books of this 
sort, by far the best hand-list we have. 

The Atheneum is not a retrospective Review, 80 
I must not describe some of the other curious things 
that occur in the plates. I will, however, brave 
the terrors of the waste-paper basket so far as to 
quote— 

The Author to his Book. 


Goe little Book, thine aid afford 
Unto the Battailes of the Lord, 

Thy commission (understood) 

Is onely to assist the Good. 

If the Bad doe chance to draw 

Thee to help them ’gainst the law: 
(As they may doe ’tis no doubt, 

For what's a Handfull ’gainst a rout? ) 
Excuse it, with this harmelesse jest, 
’Tis the first time, you were prest. 


E. P. 





M. LITTRE'S DICTIONARY. 
Paris, July, 1868. 

THE immense labour of constructing a complete 
Dictionary of the French language, an historical 
and etymological dictionary, one that should com- 
bine the language of the past with that of the 
present, and be completed with illustrations taken 
from all the writers who have ennobled and en- 
riched it, was undertaken by M. E. Littré, years 
ago. The first two volumes of his work have now 
appeared, and they comprehend a body of infor- 
mation that is startling by its magnitude, and must 
prove of infinite value to the French student by its 
order as well as by its fullness. Taking that which 
the anonymous author of the Preface to Furetitre’s 
Dictionary wrote of dictionaries generally for his 
inspiration, M. Littré resolved to undertake a 
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heavy task, which twenty years of patient labour 
have not exhausted. The author of the Preface to 
‘Furetivre,’ (a preface written more than 170 years 
ago) remarks that the public is convinced that no 
works are more useful to it than dictionaries. He 
observes, moreover, that it would be impossible to 
count the works of this description which have 
been printed and re-printed during the last twenty 

ears, and that therefore it would be superfluous 
to set forth a proof of the utility of the dictionary 
form of publication. M. Littré says that times 
have not changed sincethen. Men have continued 
to compile and re-adjust dictionaries. And yet the 
task for preparing one for publication has remained 
very heavy. The literary labours of M. Littré’s 
life naturally led him to the work which he has 
now had in hand during twenty years. M. Sainte- 
Beuve has written of him, that he is a library and 
an encyclopedia in himself. His learned labours 
have indeed taken a wide range, since the days 
when he produced his Hippocrates. The coadjutor 
of Armand Carrel as a scientific essayist on the 
Nationale, the contributor of philosophic and scien- 
tific papers to the Revue des Deux Mondes since 
1836, an important writer in the ‘ Histoire Litté- 
raire de la France,’ a valuable light in the Journel 
des Savants, and at the same time a literary critic 
in the Journal des Débats, where the poetic side 
of his power appears, as in his articles on Dante, 
the translator of Strauss’s ‘ Life of Jesus,’ the 
translator of Pliny, also, for the French collection 
of Latin authors,—M. Littré has been led naturally 
to this the great and crowning work of his most 
laborious life. He comes of a strong, a serious, and 
a studious race. In his dedication of the first 
volume of his Hippocrates to the memory of his 
father Michel-Francois Littré, he pays a filial 
tribute to a parent who through an active life 
never ceased to court letters and science, and to 
form his children in the habit of study. 

Albeit M. Littré’s scientific, philosophic, and 
lighter literary labours all tended to strengthen 
him for his great task, it was the important 
part he took in the duties of the committee 
which superintended the production of the ‘ His- 
toire Littéraire de la France’ that led him to 
examine systematically the origin of his native 
language. He had been a diligent student of the 
Greek and Latin authors before, in the course of 
the study of the literature of his own country, he 
began to examine the confused literature and lan- 
guages of the middleages. He revelled in his new 
field, and while engaged in it conceived the idea of 
building up a great historical monument of the 
language of his fathers. M. Littré is a warm 
disciple of Comte, and M. Sainte-Beuve has re- 
marked of Comte’s influence on Littré, that while 
the disciple has thrown light upon the philosopher, 
the philosopher has cast some dimness upon the 
disciple. He is in doubt as to whether Comte is 
worthy of such a disciple as Littré. But the eluci- 
dation of Comte was necessary. This, M. Sainte- 
Beuve confesses, adding, ‘‘ We are very slow, in 
France, even in what is called the intellectual 
region, to appreciate justly that which does not 
shine on the surface ; and it is only a short time 
since that we learned how to spell Spinosa.” 

The history of French literature, then, led M. 
Littré up to the study of the Gallic literature of the 
Middle Ages ; and his interpretation of Comte con- 
ducted him to the plan for his dictionary. The con- 
ception of a plan for a comprehensive literary and 
historical dictionary of the French language was 
the cause of M. Littré’s labour, which was to grasp 
in its wide area old French anterior to the days of 
Amyot, Montaigne, and Rabelais. He admits in 
his preface that he was captivated and seduced by 
his plan. The dominant idea which has presided 
over the compilation of this dictionary was to com- 
bine the use and signification of the modern lan- 
guage with its uses and significations in the past ; 
80 that the student might see at a glance, not only 
the exact present signification and etymology of a 
word, but also how it was used in its remotest 
known times. During the studies of the old French 
tongue, or langue d’oil, M. Littré was struck by the 
unbroken threads which unite modern with ancient 
French. He found so many cases in which the 
meanings and expressions of the day could only be 





explained by their old meanings and expressions, 
and so many examples in which the form of words 
could only be made intelligible by their antique 
forms, that it appeared to him the scholarship 
and use of modern French could have no solid 
foundation until it was completely adjusted on its 
antique basis. He observes, ‘ The past history of a 
language immediately leads the mind to a contem- 
plation of its future. It is beyond a doubt that 
changes in our language, analogous to those which 
from its origin have modified it in each century, 
will happen to it in the future. The style of the 
seventeenth century, which has been consecrated by 
our classics, has not been on this account free from 
change. The hand of time has already so meddled 
with it, that in many respects it appears to us to 
belong to a foreign tongue ; with this peculiarity, 
which is indeed its charm, that it is a foreign tongue 
of which we understand the delicacies, the elegan- 
cies and the beauties. The style of the eighteenth 
century, which is nearer to us in time and form, is 
an innovation on the preceding age ; the nineteenth 
century is an innovation in its turn; and nobody 
who has thrown himself into the bosom of the 
seventeenth century can have failed to be struck 
by the invasion of neologism, in words, in meaning, 
and in construction.” 

M. Littré describes lightly and charmingly how 
custom stales the use of ideals and images and 
words,—how science is constantly enriching the 
language of a civilized race by giving it new truths 
which must find expression,—and_ how the poetic 
sense is incessantly furnishing it with fresh beautiful 
expressions, to compensate mankind for the old ones 
that have been worn threadbare. “ Aurora, with 
her rosy fingers, was a gracious image, that the glad 
spirit of primitive poetry caught up, and to which 
Greece gave a welcome ; but take it out of ancient 
song, and it is commonplace. It is a just necessity 
that the poet and the prose-writer should be inno- 
vators. Those who, to use the ancient phrase, are 
loved of the gods, cast into the world of thought 
and art, combinations which blossom in their turn, 
and which remain as fine samples of the manner in 
which their epoch spoke and thought and felt.” 

The blossom is new to each season ; but the 
trunk of the tree holds within its bark centuries of 
rings. M. Littré’s dictionary represents the entire 
and noble tree, from the deepest fibres of its roots 
to the blossoms on its crown. He has said to him- 
self, Every living language, especially every lan- 
guage spoken by a great people, and interpreting 
a grand development of civilization, presents to the 
philologist three phases: its contemporary phase, 
or that which it presented at each successive 
epoch,—its archaic phase, or that of the past, 
which is the key to its subsequent development,— 
and finally its neologistic phase, which passes into 
the archaic, and becomes the future history of the 
language. According to M. Littré, the contempo- 
raneous French language, taken in a wide sense, 
commences with Malherbe, and is now more than 
two hundred years old. Within this period are 
ranged a vast number of writers, the oldest among 
whom almost touched the archaic period, while the 
more recent are neologists. In M. Littré’s dic- 
tionary, the unimportant as well as the important 
writers of this great period find their place. Exam- 
ples taken from their works illustrate the uses, 
give authority and variety to the meanings, of 
words ; and form a body of firm authority for him 
who pretends to be at once a lexicographer and a 
critic. This dictionary is, in other words, an extra- 
ordinarily extensive registry of the uses and modi- 
fications, ancient and recent, of the French language. 
M. Littré has not included obsolete words, deem- 
ing it the proper object of a separate study, which 
he cordially recommends some philologists to 
undertake. 

At the close of his preface, M. Littré makes 
some touching and handsome allusions to the pro- 
fessors and literary men who have helped him, down 
to the present time. A work of so much labour, 
undertaken, as he tells us, by a man who had al- 
ready entered the portals of old age, could not be 
carried through without some help. For fifteen 
years he laboured incessantly before he began to 
print. He is scrupulously just to the dead, and 
notably to two renowned French scholars: namely, 





Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye and De Pougens. La- 
curne de Sainte-Palaye, who belongs to the last 
century, spent the better of his life on a dic- 
tionary of Old French, the first volume only of 
which was published. His unprinted material, which 
fills a great number of folios, lies, a valuable mine, 
in the Imperial Library. Pougens was of this cen- 
tury. His project was a ‘Trésor des Origines de 
la Langue Frangaise.’ A specimen was issued in 
1819, and subsequently a portion of his labour was 
published under the title of ‘Archéologie Frangaise.’ 
His researches were, however, of immense extent, 
and he has left nearly a hundred folio volumes of 
manuscript, which were deposited in the library of 
the Institute about eight years ago, and may now 
be freely consulted by the philologist. M. Littré 
confesses his deep obligation to these two worthy 
scholars. Professor Beaujon also deserves a solid 
paragraph of praise, for it is he who has had the 
patience to correct the proofs of the closely-printed 
fifteen thousand columns which have brought M. 
Littré’s dictionary towards the end of the letter N. 
At one time, M. Sainte-Beuve and others hoped 
that M. Littré’s work would be combined with that 
of the Academy, to form a perfect dictionary. That 
of the Academy will be the richer in its literary 
quotations, but in the important points of order, 
recision, and an all-pervading unity of purpose, 
. Littré’s is the better work. The Academy’s 
historical dictionary will not enable the scholar, 
will not enable indeed any cultivated Frenchman 
or foreigner to dispense with that of M. Littré, 
Moreover, M. Littré promises to complete his work 
for ws, whereas the Academy at present give pro- 
mise of affording a first copy, wet from the press, to 
our grandchildren. B. J. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


ACCOMPANIED by Mr. Charles Kent, the poet 
(whose stirring lines of welcome have been com- 
monly assigned to Prof. Kingsley and Mr. Charles 
Knight), Mr. Longfellow spent a couple of hours on 
Friday last week, in visiting the Temple Gardens 
and the Temple Church. Mr. Longfellow has been 
four times in England ; but this visit was the first 
he had ever paid to the spot in London about which, 
with one exception, perhaps, the memories of all 
the men of English blood most delight to linger. 
Turning out of Fleet Street the American poet found 
himself suddenly in an ancient and familiar place, 
standing on the very spot where Plantagenet and 
Somerset bade their followers pluck the red rose 
and the white rose,—near the old mulberry tree, 
still in green leaf, under which Bluff Harry courted 
Anne Boleyn,—close by the river terrace of Essex 
House, on which Shaks and Southampton 
loved to walk, and on which still blooms the purple 
vine (a cutting from which has been sent to Shak- 
speare’s House, at Stratford-on-Avon),—beneath 
the old sycamore tree, now protected by an iron 
fence, under which Goldsmith and Johnson used 
to sit and chat,—and over the great stone outside 
the Temple porch on which you read ‘‘ Here lies 
Oliver Goldsmith.’ The church, the libraries, the 
halls, the fountains and the gardens—all were 
visited in turr by the American poet. 

We have received from Mr. Mayall’s studio a 
series of photographic portraits of the Prince of 
Wales, just taken, of an extremely good kind. The 
likeness is very true, and the light and shade are 
managed with singular effect. These portraits are 
the work of Mr. John Mayall, junior, who bids fair 
to rival the best works of his father in this delicate 
art. 
The Stereoscopic Company have issued two por- 
traits of the poet Longfellow. They are both 
like the man, but give him in an intellectual rather 
than a benevolent mood. The same enterprisi 
company have published a portrait, ‘‘ from the life,” 
of the young Abyssinian Prince, Dejaz Alamaieo, 
son of Theodore, It is a very interesting study : 
the face rather African and flat ; the eyes large and 
dark ; the head broad and powerful. Who shall 
forecast the future of such a child? 

For the Ballad Society, 150 of the woodcuts in 
Vol. I. of the Roxburghe Collection, and the first 
4 vols. of the Civil War pamphlets of the King’s 
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Library, have been admirably drawn on wood by 
Mr. Rudolf Blind, and several have been engraved 
by Mr. Rimbault. Four copiers are at work on the 
Ballads themselves, and a complete list of the con- 
tents of all the Ballad Collections in the Bodleian 
.hasi been made by Mr. George Parker. Dr. E. F. 
-(Rimbault will edit the Civil War Ballads—an 
s'extremely curious collection, from which Mr. T. 


iWsigh€ selected’a few for the Percy Society in | 
1841:+-Mr. William: Chappell will edit the Rox- | 


burghe: Ballads. The-former selection printed from 
these Ballads was a véry small one indeed, and 
the woodcuts used in it did not belong to the Rox- 
burghe (as they are generally supposed to do), but 
to an altogether different collection. 


Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, 25, Argyll Road, Ken- 


sington, W., whose work on ‘Early English Pro- | 


nunciation’ is now in the press, would feel 
obliged to any gentleman personally acquainted 
with any provincial dialect in any part of the 
United Kingdom, if he would communicate with 
him respecting varieties in the pronunciation of 
the pronoun I, and of long i generally, as a 
more extensive knowledge of these varieties than 
Mr. Ellis can at present command is desirable for 
the purpose of illustrating the sound attributed to 
this letter in the time of Chaucer, which there 
is strong reason to believe was the Italian 7, our 
present ee. Varieties of the diphthong ow, ow, would 
also be acceptable. 


The House of Commons has agreed to a vote of 
99,380. for the British Museum, being an increase 
of nearly 4,0007. on the sum required for the same 
purpose last year. This increase is mainly required 
for special services, including the purchase of Mr. 
Hay’s collection of Egyptian antiquities; 1,3004. 
for a bronze head of Hypnos, with owl’s wings on 
each side, and other bronzes; 1,000/. for researches 
conducted in Asia Minor by Mr. Dennis, principally 
in the tombs of the Lydian kings at Sardis, and 
1,0007. to Mr. Holmes on account of his services 
with the Abyssinian expedition, The latter gen- 
tleman has obtained a considerable number of 
Ethiopic MSS., which have not yet been examined, 
but we understand are not expected to comprise 
anything of importance. 

Our friend, who threatened us with a threat of 
exposure in his second edition, has fulfilled his 
intention by sending us the “ advertisement ”: he 
tells us he will not send the book. We thought we 
were to be exposed: but there is not even a refer- 
ence to the alleged error of our notice ; not a men- 
tion of the name of our journal; nothing but an- 
nouncement that there did appear somewhere a 
flippant and uncritical notice. There is another 
manuscript letter to us with another erasure left 
visible. “The editor is, of course, at liberty to 
publish this letter.” We shall only publish the 
sentence preceding this withdrawn permission. 
“‘The priest, the infidel, the sensualist, and the 
literary prig have always been on one side of the 
temperance question; and —— thanks the Athe- 
neum for the latest illustration of that delightful 
and appropriate concord in tippling criticism.” But 
that we doubt the writer's power of expressing his 
meaning, we should suppose him to insinuate that 
our journal has four editors of the characters 
described. The colleague, whom we mentioned as 
not joining in the threat, and who knew nothing of 
it until after it was made, has written us a sensible 
letter, in which he tells us that as a matter of 
taste and utility he is not in favour of warnings or 
threatenings to journals. But that the second 
writer has almost a right to have this information 
published, we should not have taken any further 
notice of the first. 


At the rooms of the Royal Geographical Society 
may now be seen that portion of the bullock’s hide 
inscribed with the letters, which led Col. Playfair 
to infer that the reports which have so long been 
in circulation are true, namely, that some of the 
survivors of the wreck of the St. Abbs, in 1855, 
are still in captivity amongst the Soumali. The 
pod was brought from Magdesho to Zanzibar in 


The next Annual General Meeting of the Sussex 
Archeological Society will take place at Mayfield, 


| with a visit to Rotherfield, on Thursday, 13th of 
| August. 


| A library of rare American literature and other 
| important works was sold by Messrs. Puttick & 
| Simpson, of Leicester Square, during the latter 
| part of last week. Two interesting lots were 603— 

the Letters of Hernando Cortes, 1524 (241., Tron, 
Paris),—and 889, the Italian Vesputius, 1507 (711., 
Quaritch), the latter selling for more than double 
the price it has hitherto produced in the London 
auctions. Some early-printed music in the same 
sale also made high prices. 

Prof. Goldsmidt, the Danish writer, whose first 
English sketches appeared in our columns during 
the Danish War, has reprinted from a monthly 
magazine some five or six sketches, under the title 
of ‘The Society of Virtue at Rome.’ They are very 
pleasantly done ; with a keen sense of enjoyment, 
some humour, and a remarkable command of 
English. 

What with missions and what with conjurers, 
London has lately had a large population of 
Japanese, and it is proposed to establish a separate 
Japanese newspaper here, as our Chinese news- 
paper has little influence on Japan. It is to be 
regretted, and is a consequence of the want of 
public encouragement, that the number of students 
of Japanese in London increases very little, although 
our intercourse with Japan has become of so much 
importance. 

Messrs. Blackie & Son have issued a ‘Supple- 
ment to the Imperial Gazetteer,’ which appeared 
some time ago in two thick volumes. Many 
changes have been made in our system of political 
geography during the past ten years,—in Europe 
by war, in Africa by discovery, in America by set- 
tlement. The additions made to the ‘ Imperial 
Gazetteer’ are often satisfactory enough; but there 
are large exceptions to this rule. Denver is omitted; 
and the account of Salt Lake is brief and poor. 
Generally, the American part of the work is want- 
ing in detail and solidity. 

The current number of the London Student con- 
tains ‘An Attempt at a Lesson in English,’ by 
Mr. Hales, one of the editors. Taking Milton’s 
‘Sonnet to the Nightingale’ as his subject, the 
writer shows under eight heads how much may be 
taught out of it, and gives useful practical sugges- 
tions for teaching it. This is far better than mere 
general observations, unaccompanied by specific 
instances. The article is worth the attention of 
teachers. 


We shall amuse our readers by mentioning a 
candidate for fool’s-cap fame; but we shall not 
indulge his wish for notoriety by telling who he is. 
A gentleman. advertises in a newspaper the “ tri- 
section of the angle,” but he confounds angle with 
triangle. He cuts a triangle in his own way—how, 
he does not tell—into three equal parts by lines 
parallel to the base—a thing a schoolboy might 
do: but he “‘thinks there must be a 96th part of 
an inch lost in each part.” And “ this is offered for 
to try to be equal with ——, the Prince of Philo- 
sophers in Mathematics.” This heading is “ Tri- 
section of an angle (as base)”: we submit that the 
parenthesis ought to be “ (and baser).” 


A few days ago, a body found in the river was 
about to be carried through the grounds of a factory 
at Greenwich, when the foreman objected, under 
a notion that the passage of a dead body through 
private land created a right of way. The coroner 
said the sooner such errors were removed the better. 
The foreman had trumped the usual trick: for the 
old superstition is that the passage of a funeral 
makes not merely a right of way, but a highway. 
The same notion prevails in higher places. It is 
not long since the remains of an old governor and 
benefactor were refused passage through the grounds 
of a public institution, because the managing officer 
on the spot had heard of the right of way, and 
thought it best to be safe. And in the discussions 
which the proceeding created it was affirmed that 
no funeral is allowed to pass through any of the 
gates on the Bedford estate, as Tavistock Square, 
&e. Should this be false, we shall be glad of a 
contradiction ; should it be true, we suggest that 
the Duke of Bedford is the very person to have the 








* . . ae 
point properly ascertained. The probable reason of 
the mistake is, that in giving evidence as to forme 
usage about rights of way, old persons would naty. 
rally recollect the of funerals which took 
place when they were boys, funerals being almogt 
the only processions of note which pass a} 
country byways. Hence the common mind woulj 
take it that the funeral which proves the right of 
way makes it. The only written authority for the 
doctrine that we know of is the list of ‘legal vu 
errors” which has formed an article in the % 
Miller books for a century at least. Here we haye 
the funeral right of way; and also that butchers 
cannot sit on a jury; and also that a man who 
marries a woman in her chemise is not liable for her 
debts ; and also that it is sometimes necessary to 
arrest the sovereign, which is done, pro formd, by 
placing a riband across the road which the royal 
carriage is to pass; and also that first cousins may 
marry, though second cousins may not. The list of 
wrong notions about the law would be both useful 
and amusing. 

The attention of whatever authorities may exist 
for the control and direction of railways must be 
earnestly invoked to the frightful state of the atmo- 
sphere—we beg pardon for misusing the term—in 
the Metropolitan Railway tunnels. Several persons 
died in these shamefully-neglected passages during 
last summer, and, if one is to look at the present 
state of the line, they died in vain. Something 
was done or said to have been done, and scientific 
witnesses of great distinction distinguished them. 
selves by re-assuring the public mind as to the 
salubrity of the tunnels. The company produced 
their own servants in such blooming states of 
health that some folks were expected to reside 
permanently in the carriages “ for the benefit of the 
air.” Still, however, in the worst part of the rail- 
way, 7.e. from King’s Cross to Baker Street, the 
heat is often so great that perspiration streams over 
travellers’ faces, and the effect of the want of ven- 
tilation is so painful that scores drag themselves 
faintly up the steps at the stations. If there is no 
reason why the atmosphere of a coal-pit should 
be maintained in London the tunnels ought to be 
properly ventilated. Two or three shafts placed 
after the manner of mines with furnaces at their 
feet would serve the purpose. It is not needful to 
place such shafts immediately over the arch and in 
the middle of the highway, but some wisely-selected 
spot would suit on that “surplus property,” which 
is said to be worth a million and to be in the hands 
of the company. We do not assert that the com- 
pany actually possesses so vast an estate as this 
sum of a million would imply, but there can be no 
doubt, 1, that it can afford to ventilate the line; 
2, that if Parliamentary authority has enabled it by 
compulsory purchase to obtain so enormous an 
estate the sooner that matter is inquired into: the 
better. 

One of the objects currently in view of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is to force railway 
companies to reduce the noise caused by trains 
in passing bridges over thoroughfares. Wishi 
every success to this effort we trust power 
soon be obtained to check the monstrous abuse of 
the whistles of locomotives, especially at termini. 
Since the removal into the metropolis of these vast 
starting-places there is no spot out of hearing of 
those discordant instruments, and because of them 
in the invaded neighbourhoods there is absolutely 
no silence. Placed in the hands of men who care 
for little beyond their own practice, almost nothing 
for the senses or rest of their neighbours, they are 
wantonly abused. Is there, beyond the habit of 
making the sounds of these things frightful, any 
reason for their being so dreadfully shrill and painful 
to the ear? A signal is a signal, we suppose, and a8 
likely to be effective if it were made melodious as it 
is now, when discordant. Military signals receive 
attention, although they are given by musical notes, 
and not by hideous shrieks and terrible screams. 
As it is, some locomotives signal hoarsely and, 
comparatively speaking, pleasantly. Why not 
have two whistles to each engine, one to be heard 
afar, the other near, and both melodious? As they 
are now arranged these instruments are made'to 
shriek in ten thousand ears in order that a points- 
man ten yards off may take warning: 
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Herr Georg Scherer has collected into a charming 
yolume the ‘ Village Songs of Germany (‘Schénsten 
Deutschen-F olkslieder’), which he has published 
jn Leipsic (Alphons Diirr), with the music and 
sixty-eight original woodcuts. These songs are full 
of character and nationality. 

An edition of Baedeker’s capital guide to ‘North- 
em Germany and the Rhine’ has been published 
in English, by Messrs. Williams & Norgate. This 
work has a fame which is world-wide; a reputation 
won by its careful attention to the details of a 
journey; but the form of the present volume is not 
very well adapted to English wants. Starting from 
London, an English tourist couples Belgium with 
the Rhine; of which country this guide tells him 
nothing. Thus, he must either weight his trunk 
with a second volume, or seek for light on his way 
elsewhere. 


Another foreign book of name and fame, which 
we find on our table in an English dress, is ‘The 
Royal C -Book,’ by Jules Gouffé, the re- 
nowned chef of the Paris Jockey Club. We have 
so recently spoken of the French work, that we 
need do nothing more than say that the work has 
been nobly reproduced by Messrs. Low & Co., on 
fine paper, with good type, and with the original 
illustrations. 

Another enterprising traveller has fallen victim to 
the insalubrity of the African climate. The French 
papers announce that Lieut. Le Saint, who had 
been sent out by the Paris Geographical Society to 
make explorations in the White Nile district, has 
perished. He had reached Abou-Kouka, 120 miles 
north of Gondokoro, when he was struck down by 
fever. 

The French Academy of Sciences, which may 
be said to be suffering from a kind of embarras de 
richesses in the form of prizes placed at its disposal, 
has lately been entrusted with the distribution of 
another prize. M. Serres, well known for his re- 
searches in Paleontology, has bequeathed to the 
Academy a sum to be devoted to a triennial prize 
ofthe value of 240/. forthe best memoir on General 
Anhylology. 





Will Close on Saturday Next, the 25th inst. 

ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, in the DAY from Eight a.m. till Seven p.w.—Admission, 
lg; Catalogue, 1s.—In the EVENING from Half-past Seven till 

-past Ten.—Admission, 6d. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





Will Close on Saturday, July 25. 
The SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, 5, Pall Mall 


East, fi Nine till Seven.—Admittance, 1s. 
eae WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


Wil close on Saturday, the 25th inst. 

INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, 
Pall Mall, from Nine till dusk.—Admission.1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





THOMAS M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of High-Class Modern 
Pictures and Water-Colour Drawings ALWAYS ON VIEW.— 
T. M‘LEAN’S New Gallery, 7, Haymarket. 


GUSTAVE DORE’S FORTY GRAND PICTURES, GER- 
MAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, including his most 
famous Painting, ‘The Triumph of Christianity,’ from Ten to 
Six daily.—Admission, 1s. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of Rosa 
Bonheur—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.—Meissonier—Alma- ma 
~Gérdme—Frére—Landelle—T. Faed, R.A.—John Phillip, R.A. 
—Leslie, R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Goodall, — 
Cooke, R.A. — Pickersgill, R.A. — Erskine Nicol, A.R.A. — Le 
Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.—Frost, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A. 
—Yeames, A.R.A.—Dobson, A.R.A. — Cooper, A.R.A.— Gale — 
Marks — Lidderdale—George Smith—Linnell, sen.—Peter_Gra- 
—Oakes—H. W. B. Davis—Baxter. Also Drawings by Hun 
(ox, Birket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, E. Warren, &. 
~Admission on presentation of address card. 

ASCIENTIFIC PUZZLE.—Exhibition Daily, at Three and 
Eight, of a JAPANESE MIRROR, in Professor Pepper’s Lec- 
ture. The 0: ts and Ch ters in rilievo on the Back will 
bereflected on to the Disc by the Oxy-hydrogen Lagat from the 
Front or Mirror Side, where they are totally invisible —-ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 

SCIENCE 
aS 
Theoretical Astronomy relating to the Motions 
of the Heavenly Bodies revolving around the 
Sun, in accordance with the Law of Universal 
Gravitation, embracing a Systematic Deriva- 
tion of the Formule for the Calculation of 
the. Geocentric and Heliocentric Places, for 
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the Determination of the Orbits of Planets | 


and Comets, dc. By Prof. J. C. Watson, 

Director of the Observatory at Ann Arbor. 

~~ Lippincott ; London, Triibner 
0. 


A Treatise on Astronomy, Spherical and Phy- 
sical, with Astronomical Problems, dc. By 
W. A. Norton, M.A. Fourth Edition. (New 
Hein Wiley & Son; London, Tribner 


WueEn Prof. Loomis gives us a new edition of 
his account of the ‘Recent Progress of Astro- 
nomy in the United States,’ he will be able to 
show such an activity in certain fields of re- 
search, such a desire for increased optical means, 
and such a general interest in the teachings of 
the science, that a counterblast from the old 
country will be needed to show that we, too, 
are not entirely inactive. 

It is quite possible, nay, it is pretty certain, 
that in one branch of work, that which deals 
with the larger physical problems, such as the 
constitution of the sun and the other celestial 
bodies, we are still ahead, and, in fact, possess 
almost a monopoly; although, had the lives 
of the two Bonds, father and son, been pro- 
longed, the altogether admirable monograph on 
Donati’s comet shows us we should have been 
closely pressed in the race. With the exception 
of the Bonds, the American astronomers do 
not appear to have taken so strongly to such 
inquiries as their great desire after increased 
optical means would have led us to expect, but 
there is little doubt that this desire will before 
long bear its fruit. It must never be forgotten 
that, while Greenwich, Oxford and Cambridge 
were practically without equatorial telescopes 
worthy of the name—for in these matters mere 
size is of no value whatever in delicate in- 
quiries,—Harvard College possessed the sister 
telescope to the one at Pulkowa, one, namely, 
of 15 inches aperture; and subsequently, while 
Greenwich was being supplied with a 123 inch 
from a German workshop, Mr. Alvan Clarke, of 
Boston, was manufacturing one of the enormous 
size of 184 inches for the University of Missis- 
sippi. It is much to be regretted, from an 
astronomical point of view, that one of the 
consequences of the American war has been 
to finally locate this magnificent instrument in 
a much more northerly latitude, at Chicago, 
which, in the year 1836, was a town of some- 
thing over 1,000 inhabitants, and will soon 
boast of one of the finest astronomical estab- 
lishments on the continent of America, and a 
telescope eclipsed only by the one of 25 inches 
aperture just completed by our English optician, 
Cooke. 

But, if the higher physical observations are 
at present comparatively neglected in America, 
the same cannot be said for the more practical 
and ordinary ones ; and the zeal for calculation 
may be fairly considered as equalled only by 
that of our German brethren. Although the 
desire for large telescopes has not yet borne 
all its scientific fruit, the literary result of the 
general tendencies is very remarkable and of 
a high order. 

Years ago the great value of Loomis’s ‘Hand- 
book of Practical Astronomy’ was fully recog- 
nized in this country. This was not long since 
expanded, if not eclipsed, by Chauvenet’s ‘As- 
tronomy’—a book positively luxurious in its 
type and illustrations, and perhaps the best 
of its kind in any language, both in matter, in 
clearness of style, and in the general soundness 
and exhaustiveness of its treatment. 

One of the books now under notice is another 
instance of the progress of America in astro- 
nomical literature. Mr. Watson, the well-known 
and gifted director of the Ann Arbor Observa- 





tory, following in the steps of his. master, 
Brunnow, has produced a book unique in 
its scope, as far as we know, and which will 
at once take its place in every astronomical 
library, ‘and lie at the right hand of every prac- 
tical observer. A few extracts from the author’s 

Preface will show the scope of the work. 

“The discovery of so many planets and comets 
has furnished a wide field for exercise in the calcu- 
lations,relating to their motions; and it has occurred 
to me that a work which should contain a develop- 
ment of all the formule required in determining the 
orbits of the heavenly bodies directly from given 
observed places, and in correcting these orbits by 
means of more’ extended discussions of series of 
observations, including also the determination of 
the perturbations, together with a complete collec- 
tion of auxiliary tables, and also such practical 
directions as might guide the inexperienced com- 
puter, might add very materially to the progress 
of the science by attracting the attention of a 
greater number of competent computers. Having 
carefully read the works of the great masters, my 
plan was to prepare a complete work on this sub- 
ject, commencing with the fundamental principles 
of dynamics, and systematically treating, from one 
point of view, all the problems presented. . . I have 
endeavoured to keep constantly in view the wants 
of the computer, providing for the exceptional cases 
as they occur, and giving all the formule which 
appeared to me to be best adapted to the problems 
under consideration. . . . I have given a pretty fall 
development of the application of the theory of 
probabilities to the combination of observations, 
endeavouring to direct the attention of the reader, 
as far as possible, to the sources of error to be 
apprehended and to the most advantageous method 
of treating the problem so as to eliminate the 
effects of these errors. For the rejection of doubtful 
observations, according to theoretical considera- 
tions, I have given the simple formula, suggested 
by Chauvenet, which follows directly from the 
fundamental equations for the probability of errors, 
and which will answer for the purposes here re- 
quired as well as the more complete criterion pro- 
posed by Pierce. In the chapter devoted to the 
theory of special perturbations, I have taken par- 
ticular pains to develope the whole subject in a 
complete and practical form, keeping constantly in 
view the requirements for accurate and convenient 
numerical application. . . . The numerical examples 
involve data derived from actual observations ; and 
care has been taken to make them complete in 
every respect, so as to serve as a guide to the 
efforts of those not familiar with these calculations; 
and when different fundamental planes are spoken 
of, it is presumed that the reader is familiar with 
the elements of spherical astronomy.” 

The intention of the author has been carried 
out with great skill; and the accompanying 
tables, which extend over nearly a hundred 
pages, represent an enormous labour, logarithms 
of ten decimals having been employed to ensure 
the requisite accuracy. 

_ Taking this volume altogether, we may con- 
sider it to be one of the most important contri- 
butions to astronomical literature which has 
appeared for many years; it is of the highest 
value both to the advanced student and the 
practical worker. 

The treatise by Prof. Norton is a new edi- 
tion of a work already favourably known in 
this country, and forms a convenient hand- 
book,—one, moreover, prepared with consider- 
able care,—for those who wish to make them- 
selves acquainted with the general domain of 
astronomy and possess a moderate acquaint- 
ance with mathematics. The arrangement 
of the book is clear: in some cases, trouble has 
been taken to bring the facts up to the present 
date; in many others, however, the trouble 
is conspicuous in itsabsence. For instance, it is 
stated to be the received opinion among astro- 
nomers of the present day that the sun consists 
of a comparatively dark globe; and not one 
word is said of the results of spectrum analysis 
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in connexion with the subject. Further, the 
discoverers of the action of the bye on 
the sun’s photosphere are not stated, although 
the author's own theory on the subject is given 
at some length. In spite, however, of sundry 
blemishes of this kind, the book contains a 
large collection of well-arranged facts, and con- 
trasts favourably with many English books of 
the same class. 

Nearly 100 pages of astronomical problems, 
many of them worked out at length, are a 
very valuable addition to the work. There are, 
besides, over 100 pages of tables, based on the 
matter of distances, masses, &c., upon the recent 
determination of the solar parallax. The illus- 
trations, with some few exceptions, are excellent. 








Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India :— 
1. Paleontologia Indica. Being Figures and 
Descriptions of the Organic Remains pro- 
cured during the Progress of the Geological 
Survey of India. Series V. 1—4. The Gas- 
tropoda of the Cretaceous Rocks of Southern 
India. By Ferd. Stoliczka, Ph.D.—2. The 
Bokaro Coal-Field. By T. W. H. Hughes, 
&c.—3. Catalogue of the Meteorites in the 
Musewm of the Geological Survey of India, 
Calcutta.—4. Annual Report of the Survey 
and of the Musewm. Eleventh Year, 1866-7. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

WE transcribe in brief the titles of the serials 

sent to us from the Geological Survey of India 

to show that the work is progressing in due 
order. The chicf of these serials is the Part of 
the ‘ Paleontologia Indica’ above named. It ap- 
pears to be a carefully wrought out monograph 
of the Cretaceous Gastropoda, quite equal to 
any of the similar monographs of the Palzonto- 

— Society of London with relation to 
ritish fossils. If a fault may be found, it is 

not with the science, but with the diffuseness 
and superabundance of descriptive details. The 
author is manifestly a thorough fossil-concho- 
logist, aud those who, like ourselves, have spent 
days in searching after and cleaning out a 
specimen of the little shell termed Alaria, from 
the Great Oolite of the broad airy common of 
Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire, will appre- 
ciate the author’s discussion about the struc- 
tural differences between Alaria and Aporrhais, 
but we have lived long enough to acknowledge 
the sad truth that very few persons are wise 
enough to read a quarto page or two on Alaria, 
Aporrhais and Pteroceras. It is quite true that 
we should for life avoid the man who might be 
so ignorant and antiquated as to call any one 
of these shells by the old names of Strombus 
pes-pelicant, or Rostellaria, but we are afraid 
no one besides would know the terrible 
gaucherie of which this man had been guilty, 
and that he would still be received in good 
society. 

All fossil-conchologists, however, may find 
some interesting details in the present Part of 
the ‘Palzontologia Indica,’ and all will admit 
that the work is well, even if diffusely, executed. 
It is quite right that Government should pay 
for the luxurious publication of the important 
distinctions we have alluded to; and no one 
who considers what heaps of money we have 
thrown away in Abyssinia, and how little we 
have to show for it in little Theodore Junior, 
will grudge any moderate expenditure for the 
4 ay of gratifying the conchological caprices 
of Dr. Stoliczka, and the establishment of 
the due distinctions and proper rights of 
the Cretaceous Gastropoda of Southern India, 
who certainly receive more attention than many 
@ poor man’s obstreperous gastropodous crawl- 
ing children in the dust and mud of England. 

We say nothing of the minor serials, not 





because they are unappreciated by us, but 
simply because all who are interested in them 
may easily conjecture their contents from their 
titles and procure them if they desire them. 

We are always glad to register the publica- 
tions of the Indian Geological Survey; and 
trust that continued peace in that far country 
will enable the Geological surveyors to continue 
their labours in peace. May there be no fear 
of any future mutiny, except amongst the obstre- 
perous Gastropoda, which refuse to be reconciled 
to existing conchological systems ! 





SOCIETIES. 

Royat Institution.—July 6.—Sir H. Holland, 
Bart., in the chair.—Mr. J. G. Sandeman was 
elected a Member.—The Managers announced, 
that, in conformity with the Deed of Endowment, 
they had appointed William Odling, Esq., Fullerian 
Professor of Chemistry, in the room of the late 
Prof, Faraday. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tvrs. Horticultural, 3.—General Meeting and Lecture. 








FINE ARTS 
THE LEEDS EXHIBITION. 

Our subjects are now chiefly Dutch pictures of 
the noble old period. It may be fancied pleasant 
to the ghosts of the painters of so many among 
these which are now here to meet again in products 
of their labours as the men met in life. There are 
abundant opportunities for such fancies on the part 
ofthe student; here, for example, as we said before, 
Raphael and Albert Diirer meet in pictures, as 
they met in Lombardy; Diirer and his pirate, 
Mare Antonio, are whole galleries apart. Our next 
group is comprehensive of good companions, and 
recalls that pleasant water-party of 1527, in a 
splendidly decorated treckschuyt on the calm canals 
and rivers and going from city to city. Albert 
Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, Mabuse, Van Orley 
and Raphael were intimates, one with the other, 
or with two. 

There is much of genuine Dutch humour in the 
capital picture by the owner of the treckschuyt, the 
host of Mabuse, Lucas van Leyden, ‘ A Dentist and 
Rustic Patient’ (No. 546), which, among the many 
ascribed to this admirable craftsman and designer, 
is undoubtedly an original work and well known 
by the engraving made by him. The companion 
picture, of an aurist and his patient, is at Gotha. 
The best points in this design are the sympathising 
expression of the sufferer’s wife and the “ profes- 
sional” handling of the offending fang by the 
operator. Compare this with another (519), ascribed 
to Lucas by Van Mander and Descamps, and pro- 
bably one of his best pictures. The latter is part 
of an altar-piece referring to the famous Low 
Country Saint, Hubert, always a favourite with 
Van Leyden. This picture, like No. 549, to which 
we next turn, belongs to the Liverpool Royal 
Institution’s curious collection of odds and ends, 
some of which are rubbish, others excellent. 
No. 549, ‘Donatorio, with St. John and Mary 
Magdalen,’ is ascribed to Bernard Van Orley. 
Among the many examples of want of revision to 
which galleries of pictures are obnoxious none is more 
striking than the case of the triptych (551), here 
ascribed to Schoorel, the property of Lord Spencer, 
the left wing and centre of which have nothing in 
common with the right wing but the modern frame. 
Not only are the figures on different scales, but they 
differ in manners ofexecution: the former being apt to 
the school of the Lower Rhine, the latter to Flemish 
art, and contains a Visitation, not the Salutation, 
as the Catalugue says, with St. Elizabeth as a stout 
Flemish housewife with her red gown tucked up 
and keys a. her girdle. The very mode of the 
artist of the other portions of this “triptych” in 
looking at his subject differs from this, and is 
grandiose in thought, while the treatment of his 
works is affected by other influences than those of 
the ‘ Visitation.’ On the left wing the donor, with 
his portly titular behind him, offers a ring, while 
the saint bears a green banner with a crescent and 





stars upon it, which are doubtless the armorials of 
the client, who is a civilian, with his gown bordered 
with fur. The centre subject represents St. Jerome 
in very comfortable Dutch circumstances, a well. 
furnished cupboard being no unapt addition to the 
ever-present emblematic skull of the saint. Near 
him are a ewer and basin of brass, with their appro. 
priate ‘ jack-towel”’ on its brackets of metal. 

No. 558 is ascribed to Matsys. It is an exceed. 
ingly unpleasant version of the subject of the 
highly-popular picture of ‘The Misers,’ another 
version of which is at Windsor. Here again, and 
welcome, is Holbein’s capital portrait of Sir H. 
Guildford, companion to the ‘Lady Guildford’ 
now at the National Portrait Exhibition. Other 
** Holbeins,” viz. 562 and 5638, ‘ Portrait of a Man 
holding a Pink,’ and Portrait of G. Diodati,’ are 
good but commonplace portraits of that artist’s 
time. Here is Rubens’s undoubted ‘ Landscape’ 
(575), belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, fine 
in its way, but an odd display of his knowledge of 
nature. The ‘ St. Dominic ’ (568), is a bold, grandiose 
work, and being executed under his own conditions, 
more acceptable than the last. The ‘ Landscape’ 
(572), by Ruysdael, is very blue, but has a fine sky, 
as skies were revealed to the artists of the seven- 
teenth century. As produced under the same in. 
spiration, see Van der Neer’s ‘ Moonlight Scene’ 
(579), which is more like nature than common, 
“ Ruysdael’s” ‘View of Haarlem’ (583) is not 
without considerable merit, whether in its present 
condition attributable to Ruysdael or not. Here, 
from Mr.R. Napier’scollection, isanoble Rembrandt, 
‘Portrait of a Gentleman’ (591), in a broad. 
brimmed black hat.—Mr. Maud’s ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady,’ by the same, seems equal to this.—Mr. 
Napier’s ‘Interior, with Figures,’ (590) called 
“De Hooghe,” is no De Hooghe now, but a ruined 
picture. Zorg’s ‘Fish Market (589), the property of 
Mr. Napier, is a capital picture by a good artist, 
who is less known than he ought to be. His name 
was Rokes, but they called him Zorg (Careful), 
after his father, who was an admirable captain of 
the passage-boat between Dort and Rotterdam, and 
thus designated in honour of his truest virtue. 
This work is remarkable for its rendering of day- 
light ; a Dutch lady is marketing by the quay side 
at Rotterdam: see the skilful ship drawing 
behind. 

We next come upon a series of pictures of 
allied sorts, many of which are unworthy of exhi- 
bition, either on account of their original badness 
or the bad treatment they have undergone ; others 
deserve as much admiration as Mr. Napier’s 
‘Dutch Interior,’ by Van Musscher (601), an 
artist whose works are not even now common in 
this country, and only recently made known at all. 
His pictures recall Jan Steen with inferior lumin- 
ousness to that of this master, and have a blurred 
look, such as is observable in second-rate Metzus. 
For “ Metzus,” doubtless, many a “ Musscher ” has 
been sold to English collectors, many a poor, so- 
called, ‘“ Ostade” might bear the name of the less 
commonly recognized painter. On these accounts 
this picture, a capital example, deserves attention 
even more than its good qualities of character, 
lighting, and (Dutch) colour deserve in their own 
rights. The subject is a lady sending a servant on 
a market-errand. Another good second-rate artist 
appears by means of Pynacker’s ‘ Landscape’ (608), 
a capital picture of morning rising on rocks, trees, 
and cliffs, full of air, and rich in misty effect. We 
have never seen a better or truer specimen of this 
pleasing and “classical” artist. The effects of his 
Italian studies are evident throughout.—W. Van 
de Velde’s ‘Stormy Weather at Sea’ (607), a ship 
driving through sun-gleams and shadows, is un- 
usually epic in its expression, and, so far as it 
goes, natural. — Teniers’s ‘Card Players’ (599) 
looks like an admirable original. There is an 
error somewhere in calling after Slingelandt 
the miserable copy of a picture (622), of which 
there is an excellent version, one of the best 
works in the Dulwich Gallery. This extra 
ordinary production has companions, the presence 
of which here makes us marvel.—The so-called 
“Philip Wouverman” belonging to Mr. Legge 
(570), ‘ Landscape and Figures,’ may be the work 
of his brother James.—No. 617 is no Paul Potter, 
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except as regards its subject of » bull standing in | 


a landscape, with a hovering bird.—Wyck’s ‘ Inte- 
rior’ (629) is finely lighted,—a good example.— We 
must thank Her Majesty for another view of the 
fine ‘ Portrait of the First Wife of Rubens’ (627), 
and for the triple likenesses of that fishy-eyed 
monarch and “ martyr,” Charles the First, which 
was painted for Bernini's use in making a florid 
bust.—Karel du Jardin’s ‘Landscape’ (637) seems 
to have been repainted; its white and blue are 
crude.—D. Teniers the younger’s ‘Landscape’ (641) 
is admirable: see the effect of the flying cloud- 
shadow on the land.—Cuyp’s ‘ River Scene ’ (658) 
is calm and sunny as usual, the property of Mr. 
Harvey, to whom belongs No. 670, ‘ Portrait of a 
Gentleman,’ by Cornelius Jonson van Ceulen, not 
Jansen, as the Catalogue has it.—Mr. Cholmon- 
deley’s ‘ Portrait,’ by Mytens, is a charming picture 
of a dark-eyed girl.—The Duke of Devonshire’s 
Hobbema ‘ Landscape and Mill’ (717) should be 
studied by all who care to distinguish the master’s 
works from impostures. — Solomon Ruysdael’s 
‘River Scene’ (936), belonging to Dr. Jackson, 
is a capital specimen of the painter’s dexterity and 
feeling, especially in respect to the waterfall. 
Among the odd blunders to which all collections, 
and even exhibitions, such as this are liable, none 
surpasses that by means of which the signed picture 
of Mignon, ‘ Dead Birds, &c.’ (833), one of the best 
we know, the property of the Earl of Dudley, 
which is sent here as a Hondekoeter, probably on 
the strength of its containing a cock :—see the other 
Mignon, ‘ Flower-Piece’ (748), which is inferior to 
this excellent painting. The very curious ‘ Piece, 
containing a Lizard, Thistle, Butterflies, &c.’ (754), is 
very beautifully, in truth perfectly drawn, although 
strangely cold in colour: it is the work of Otho 
Marcellis, of Amsterdam, the serpent-painter, who 
was so much patronized by Mary de Medicis,—see 
794, by the same, a more pleasant picture.— Peter 
Neefs’s (the elder) ‘ Interior of a Church ’ (753) is 
a jewel of admirable art and consummate consider- 
ation :—notice the accessorial matter introduced 
to give variety to the subject of the Gothic church 
as it was, hard and divested of all its colour, yet 
rendered warm in tint by the painter's skill. In 
758 we have another and better picture of the same 
subject, by the same, belonging to Lady Rolle; the 
portrait of some long-loved Dutch-Gothic edifice, 
sacred to memories of family love and piety through 
more than one generation. We believe the pious 
citizens of Dutch towns often commissioned Neefs 
and his son and Steenwyck, the master of the 
former, to paint the places where ancestor after 
ancestor had worshipped and was buried, babe 
after babe was christened, marriage after marriage 
was celebrated. Of these edifices we have examples 
in London in seldom-seen places of worship; but 
on a smaller scale than those of the Low-Country 
cities. The composition and workmanship of the 
figures in this picture, showing the priest has- 
tening with the Host to a sick person, look like 
specimens of David Teniers’s craft.—Ruysdael’s 
‘Haarlem Bleaching-Grounds’ (791), with its 
shadow flying over the vast meadows and the dis- 
tance spreading far and wide, is inferior only to the 
prodigious aerial perspectives of P. de Koningh, 
which are warmer, and have more of the lucidity 
of his master, Rembrandt, than this picture, which 
is ascribed to Ruysdael.—Hakkert’s ‘ View in a 
Wood’ (795) is worthy of his fame ; the figures 
are by A. Van de Velde, as is frequently the case 
in this painter’s works. The vista of beeches in sun- 
light is splendid; like Miiller’s painting, but more 
solidly handled. —‘ The Interior of a Church’ (801) 
is by Emanuel de Wit, and a masterpiece of its 
kind, so full of warmth and air is it. — ‘The 


Jardin d'Amour’ (872) is a rich sketch for that | ¥ 


famous picture of the Dresden Gallery which is so 
worthy of its fame,—one of the best specimens of 
Rubens’s aptest style.—The crop of spurious, or 
rather falsely-named ‘‘ Holbeins,’’ is inexhaustible; 
none is more obviously untruly ascribed to him than 
Mr. Matthew Anderson’s ‘ Portrait of Hans Bo- 
diner’ (875), which is dated five years after Holbein’s 
death, and painted in a different style from his, by 


a hand which had no conception of his craft.— 


. Susterman’s ‘ Portrait of a Senator’ (889) is a 


noble work; due in its design to the fine power of 


& grave artist, in its execution to the great profit the 


Dutch masters drew from the Venetians. Notice 
the outrageous head-dress of lace, like a grenadier’s 
cap, and the wonderful gorget of gold which are 
worn by the ‘Princess Sophia Dorothea of Zell’ 
(901), by Palthe. 

On the whole, this collection of works by German 
and Low-Country painters is most worthy of study 
in its old Dutch section; the old Flemings, with 
the exceptions quoted in our former article, of Van 
Eyck, ‘‘ Memlinc,” &c., are not so well represented 
as it might have been hoped they would be. The 
later Dutchmen are not well shown in proportion 
to the number and popularity of their works; e. g. 
Rembrandt is poorly displayed, and Metzu, Mieris, 
Dow, Cuyp, Teniers the younger, Terberg, Maes 
and artists of their class are distinguished by the 
rareness of their pictures here. We have not 
named half the admirable paintings now before us, 
because many are so well known that the Cata- 
logue is the fittest guide to their merits and indi- 
cator of their famousness. 








FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


THAT union to which we referred some time ago 
as most desirable to be made between the British 
Institution and the Burlington Fine-Arts Club is, 
we are happy to say, in effectual progress. The 
managers of both associations are in negotiation 
with a view to the continuing of those exhibitions 
of pictures by Old Masters, which were so long the 
valuable result of the existence of the former body, 
and to add to them, on a larger scale than the 
opportunities of either body permitted, collections 
of works of Art, such as etchings, engravings, 
miniatures, illuminations, carvings, chasings and 
sculptures in metal, and specimens of the mani- 
pulating of glass; also, pottery, porcelain and 
stained glass. The later orders of Art-treasures 
have been special objects of attention by the Bur- 
lington Fine-Arts Club; to which body we are 
indebted for magnificent gatherings of etchings by 
Rembrandt and engravings by Marc Antonio. 
Union of the societies will enable both to carry out 
their ends better than before. As the old building of 
the British Institution in Pall Mall is now no longer 
in existence, and its very bricks are dispersed, a 
new place must be found for the contemplated exhi- 
bitions. No doubt, due attention will be given to 
preserving the privileges of the subscribers to the 
British Institution. The most important object will 
be to retain the exhibition of pictures by Old 
Masters : it would be lamentable if these invalu- 
able schools of the highest Art were not continued. 
It is noteworthy that the receipts for admission to 
these gatherings, and for catalogues of the pictures 
shown last year, were far in excess of the sums 
obtained with regard to the collection of modern 
pictures; 4487, came from the former, and but 
1087. from the latter source. 

The authorities of University College, London 
(Gower Street), have made arrangements for the 
opening, at an early period, of the noble collection 
of sculptures and designs by Flaxman, which is 
in their possession ; so that the public may, without 
greater difficulty than attends the ascent of Mr. 
Wilkins’s hitherto unused steps and his falsely- 
constructed portico,—the chief ornaments of the 
building in Gower Street, —gain access to the finest 
gathering of the works of our great English sculptor. 
Saturday afternoons are appointed for this inter- 
esting display. 

Lord J. Manners stated in the House of Commons 
that the Queen’s Robing Room—which, by the 
way, has been seen by very few persons, and never 
et. used—would shortly be open for inspection, 
together with Dyce’s frescoes. These pictures we 
described some time ago. 

As Leigh Hunt’s saying that you could see a 
tree in every London street has long ago been 
rendered inexpressive, we are glad to observe that 
a row of large shrubs has been placed at the foot 
of the wall of the terrace in Trafalgar Square, 
between the pedestals for equestrian statues. This 
is a most pleasant addition to the place. The plants 
are rooted in tubs; but we suppose there would 
be no difficulty in adopting the French plan, as 








seen in Paris, of planting trees in the ground, and 
covering with an iron grating the space on the 
pavements which their roots require to be open. 
Why have we not chanienee af trees planted in 
streets, is a question which is only answered by the 
fears and prejudices of parochial authorities, who 
allege that the dripping of water from branches 
damages those roads and footways the smoothness 
of which is dearer to their hearts than the beau- 
tiful forms and rich colouring of foliage, and more 
obvious to their senses than the sanitary effects of 
tree-respiration and absorption of deleterious air. 
Poplars do not shed water from pendent branches, 
but yield from their trunks that which their 
leaves gather in the air. These trees flourish in 
London. Why not plant them to please the eye 
and clear the atmosphere? Although they afford 
neither shade nor shelter, their foliage does not 
impede the aerial currents. With regard to the 
obstructive nature of masses of foliage, we are not 
proposing the planting of narrow streets, but should 
rejoice if the larger thoroughfares were so enlivened. 
Suppose no more than fifty poplars planted in the 
wider parts respectively of Holborn, or Victoria, 
Oxford, Goswell and Regent Streets, the Com- 
mercial, Tottenham Court, Hampstead, Mile End, 
Blackfriars, Waterloo, Farringdon, Whitechapel, 
Westminster, and the City Roads: would not these 
be pleasant to see? There is room for foliage even 
in the Strand ; and nothing but the common fancy, 
almost inexplicable as it is, to see objects in pairs 
or in rows has prevented the planting, for beauty’s 
sake, of single trees where many could not be 
gathered. Thus, we should like to see one or 
two pillars of verdure in the narrow precincts of 
St. Mary’s and St. Clement’s Churches. Three or 
four would grow well in front of Lancaster Place. 
How many trees are to be planted on Thames Way? 


The South Kensington Museum has recently 
acquired, by purchase, the splendid collection of 
grés de Flandres ware of Mr. Gambart. In this 
respect, we believe the Museum now stands fore- 
most among British and French gatherings. 


The Report of the Select Committee on the 
House of Commons Arrangements declares the 
deficits of the present plan—for which, however, 
it must be remembered that the architect was not 
to blame, as he acted upon the directions of a 
former Committee of the House,—and proposes the 
construction of a new House in the space now 
occupied by the Commons Court and Dining 
Rooms, to seat 141 more Members than the 
present House can accommodate, 12 more peers, 
14 ladies, and 67 strangers. The estimated expense 
of these works is 120,000/. The plan is Mr. E. M. 
Barry’s. 

We are informed that the arrangements now in 
progress with regard to the removal of the Royal 
Academy to Burlington House are so far complete 
as to leave no doubt about the holding of the next 
Exhibition in the new premises. It will be remem- 
bered that the galleries, which are far advanced 
towards completion, will afford double the space 
now available for the exhibition of works of Art. 
Whether the quality of future gatherings will 
improve in anything like a proportion to this 
increase and accommodation is another matter. 

We understand that Mr. F. R. Lee has proposed 
to the Council of the Royal Academy that he 
should exchange, for an after-specimen of his skill, 
the picture which, on being elected R.A., he 
deposited in the Academy with other diploma 
works. We commend this act as worthy of imi- 
tation by certain recently-elected members of the 
body, who have acted according to the letter rather 
than the spirit of the law, which requires the pre- 
sentation of diploma pictures. It is the more needful 
that we should call attention to this manly desire 
of Mr. Lee’s, as the Academy intends to form an 
exhibition of the whole series of diploma pictures, 
as they will be placed in the new building at 
Burlington House. 

Florentine journals announce the death of the 
alleged sculptor of the bust of Benivieni, in terra- 
cotta, about which there was not long since 80 
ardent a controversy carried on with regard to its 
authenticity as an ancient work. Being purchased 
in Florence at a small price, it was re-sold for 
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18,000 francs, and is now in the Louvre. Giovanni danger lest the example be followed by our coun- 
Bastiami, the artist in question, died of typhus | trywomen. It is mere hypocrisy, we think it right 
fever, aged thirty-eight. | to point out, to assume that unfamiliarity with the 
language leads ladies to laugh at what they do not 
| understand. Making the amplest allowance for the 
| ignorance of innocence, it is impossible to believe 
that the women present last Monday failed to 
Sr. James’s THEatTRE.—French Plays.—If ‘La | comprehend every wink and every wriggle of the 
Grande Duchesse ’ is to be considered as bordering | French actress. No modest English girl should 
on the improper, then must ‘La Belle Héléne’ be | be seen at the St. James’s Theatre until Malle. 
set down to be grossly indecent. The authors, | Schneider has left its stage. 
having selected a tale of seduction, have flavoured | : eee 
it highly enough to tickle the jaded palates of worn- | COrystat Patace.—The experiment of perform- 
out sensualists. The “‘ golden youth” of Paris is ing a complete opera, with costumes and scenery, 
early used-up; and it is in order to stimulate | on the stage of the theatre generally used for pan- 
prematurely decayed appetites that MM. Ludovic | tomime and ballet proved as utter a failure from a 
Halévy and Meilhac have not hesitated to prosti- | musical point of view as every one who knows the 
tute what literary talent they possess. We do not central transept of the Crystal Palace must have 
care to rail against the attempt to throw ridicule anticipated it would be. The extraordinary advan- 
on the fable that inspired the grandest epic ever | tage of the sounding-board or roof erected over the 
written. The spirit of satire is as natural as the | Handel orchestra was proved by contrast. To those 
spirit of veneration. One feeling may be higher | who were at any distance from the stage, the 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—— 





than the other, but both must be satisfied. The 
late Judge Talfourd somewhere speaks of the de- 
light which he felt, on his first visit to Covent 
Garden, at seeing the heroes with whom he had 
made a shadowy acquaintance in the classics move 
before him in their habits as they lived. The studi- 
ous and imaginative youth, the future author of 
‘Ton,’ was pleased to find his veneration justified 
by English poets. But there are plenty of other 
boys, of every age, to whom the personages of 
heathen mythology bring back none but bitter and 
painful recollections, and these delight in fun being 
made at the expense of authors who wrote for the 
express purpose of tormenting future generations. 
There are many who never tire to see Jupiter 
sorely henpecked by ox-eyed Juno; Minerva, birch 
in hand, keeping an establishment for young ladies, 
and Mercury in the garb of a penny postman. 
And there may be genuine satire in the grand 
augure of Jupiter ordering the sheet of iron which 
is to be used for Jove’s thunder, and inventing a 
mandate from the ‘‘ King of gods and men,” in 
order that an obnoxious husband may be removed. 
Although the feeling of veneration has a greater 
hold of the English people than of most civilized 
nations, burlesques are more popular even with us 
than any other dramatic works. No wonder then 
that le Frangais, né malin, and irreverent by edu- 
cation, should enjoy the turning into ridicule of 
the heroes and demi-gods of Greece. 

The fatal blemish of ‘La Belle Héléne’ is, that 
the story turns solely upon the breach of the 
seventh commandment. Every device and trick 
is employed that could add piquancy to an intrigue. 
It is difficult to conceive anything more repulsive 
than Paris bowing to Helen in the affected manner 
of a gaudin, and simpering that he is come to 
seduce her, unless it be the disrobing herself of 
Menelaus’s wife on being told by the shepherd of 
Mount Ida that he admired Venus because “ elle 
était un peu moins...” All that insinuation can 
do to stimulate prurient interest has been here 
attempted. And every insinuation is “‘ accented ” 
by Mdlle. Schneider by impudent looks and shame- 
less gestures. On the first night, at least, that she 
played the Grand-Duchess here, she exercised some 
self-restraint, but in ‘La Belle Héltne’ she took 
care that even those who could not follow the words 
should be at no loss to understand the full meaning 
of every sentence. Mdlle. Schneider has a knack 
of speaking the “‘lines of her part”—to use a 


theatrical phrase—with extraordinary point; and 


of her talent there cannot be a doubt. 
more to her discredit that she degrades her gifts to 
the basest uses. M. Ravel, who plays Calchas, the 
grand augure, “ gags” to an unwarrantable extent, 
and all the other characters are indifferently sus- 
tained. 
the first night, painfully long, and the scenes 
which were not indecent were very tiresome. It 


is fortunate, perhaps, that ‘La Belle Héléne ’ is | 


tedious as well as nasty. 

An opéra bouffe of this nature would not be 
‘worth serious condemnation were it not that Mdlle. 
Schneider seems to have been taken up by our 
‘a¥istocracy,—that princesses have condescended 
to .attend her performances,—that there is some 


It is the | 


The intervals between the acts were, on | 


performance was little else than dumb show. Nor 
| was the opera well chosen, the recitatives which 

abound in ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ being all but 
| inaudible, and the delicate graces of instrumentation 

being entirely lost. The opera was given with its 
| usual cast, except that Madame Trebelli resumed 
| her character of Cherubino in lieu of Mdlle. Nilsson, 
who appeared in the afternoon concert only. The 
“auditorium,” lighted with lines of gas and filled 
with flowers, was better worth looking at than the 
stage. We cannot blame Mr. Mapleson for making 
an experiment for his ‘‘ benefit,” but we may adopt 
the famous verdict of the country jury: ‘“ Not 
guilty ; and we strongly recommend him not to 
do it again.” 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


So ‘Le Domino Noir’ is to be given at Covent 
Garden after all. It is announced for next Tuesday, 
the last night but two of the season, but with a 
serious modification of the originally proposed cast, 
Madame Sherrington being now put down to do 
duty for Mdlle. Patti, and Signor Mario being re- 
placed by Signor Naudin. It is significant that the 
artistes in receipt of the largest salaries give them- 
selves the least trouble to study new music. 


It is said that a part of Mr. Mapleson’s company 
will sing in America during “the fall.” 


We are glad to hold out hopes of the return, 
though it may not be near, of Mr. Alfred Nicholson 
to his profession; and to record that the concert 
given by the Moray Minstrels the other evening, 
with a view of securing him comfort during his 
time of repose, has proved eminently satisfactory as 


| to its results, 





| Mr. James Anderson will play at the Haymarket 
| on Monday night in ‘ King John,’ this being his first 
| appearance since his return from Australia. ‘ Mac- 
beth’ and other Shakspearean dramas will follow. 


| The new theatre to be erected on the site of the 
| Strand Music Hall will, it is expected, open before 
| Christmas. Mr. John Hollingshead is the lessee. 
| Miss Neilson has accepted an engagement, and 
| Miss Madge Robertson, of the Haymarket, will 
| also, it is expected, form one of the company. It 

is proposed to call the house, after a celebrated 
Parisian theatre, the Gaité. 


| Colley Cibber’s bustling comedy of ‘She Would 
| and She Would Not,’ revived on Thursday night 

at the Haymarket for Mr. Buckstone’s benefit, 
has not for many years been seen in London. Its 
| plot is derived from an older piece, attributed to 
| Leanard, but pronounced by Langbaine too good 
for that author, which was produced in Betterton’s 
| time at the Dorset Garden Theatre. Cibber played 
| an unimportant part in his own piece. It is said 
| that the original of both plays is a Spanish novel, 
| translated with the title of ‘The Trapanner Tra- 
| panned.’ 


Three new dramas, ‘The Lottery of Life,’ 
| ‘ Nobody’s Daughter,’ and ‘Under the Gaslight,’ 
which have been successful in New York, 


ret 
| expected éo arrive speedily in London, A Mr. 





Wall, a New York theatrical agent, is starting 
with them for England. a 

Before joining the Bouffes Parisiens, as Previously 
stated by us, Mdlle. Schneider will appear in one 
more Offenbachian extravaganza, at the Variétés, 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy will, of course, supply 
the libretto. 

A one-act comedy, of anonymous authorshj 
entitled ‘Le Mur de la Vie Privée,’ has been pro. 
duced at the Gymnase. Its plot turns upon the 
perturbances which may follow the indiscriminate 
use of initial letters in the scandalous stories tp 
which a portion of the Parisian press gives publicity, 

The scaffolding in front of the new Vaudeville 
has been removed, and the handsome entrance 
to the theatre disclosed. The building will be 
completed by the end of the coming month. 


A Malle. d’Estrées, who has made her début at 
the Palais Royal, is affirmed to be a lineal descen. 
dant of the famous Gabrielle. 


The Théatre Francais closed on the 15th inst, 
for the purpose of repairs. Following a precedent 
established by Molitre, the company will occupy 
the month during which the house will be closed 
with a tour in the provinces. Delaunay and Mdlle, 
Favart return from Brussels to join in the perform. 
ances which will commence next week at Tours, 
The répertoire will be principally classic, but will 
include one or two pieces by Scribe and De Musset, 

M. Thiron, of the Odéon, has been engaged at 
the Théatre Frangais. 

A tale of Hoffman has supplied the subject for 
a new two-act ballet, by MM. Saint-Léon and 
Nuitter, now in rehearsal at the Opéra in Paris, 
The title is ‘ L’Homme au Sable.’ M. Léon Delibes 
supplies the music. 

Mdlle. Pierson has accepted a permanent en- 
gagement at the Odéon. 

We read in an Italian paper that there is some 
talk of bringing out M. Gounod’s ‘Faust’ at the 
Grand Opéra of Paris. It is stated that M. Faure 
would play Mephistophiles, and that Mdlle. Nilsson 
“ would be an excellent Margherita.” In London 
we have already tested both singers in these very 
parts. 

The death is announced, at his villa near Monza, 
of Stigelli, a tenor who may be still remembered 
by opera-goers. He was German by birth, his 
real name being Stiegel. 

Herr Wagner’s ‘ Meistersiinger’ has had only 
three representations at Munich, after months of 
preparation and an enormous outlay of money! 
This, however, is in accordance with the principle 
laid down in one of his amazing books, to the end 
that a given opera shall be performed only once or 
twice a year as a rare treat! Of the published 
pianoforte score we may speak before long. 

Madame Ristori has taken her farewell of 
America. Her last appearance was at the French 
Theatre, New York, as Queen Elizabeth, in a play 
written expressly for her. At the end of the fourth 
act, being loudly summoned, she came to the front 
of the stage and spoke in English the following 
lines— 

The end has come; the last word must be spoken. 
From great and free America I part ; 


But never never can the 5 be broken, 
Her memory I take, and leave my heart. 





MISCELLANEA 

Gabriel Clarke, Egham.—Your note (No. 2122) 
from the Egham Registry of the burial of “‘ Gilbert 
Clark, a Marveylous rich old man, buryed 23 of 
June,” very likely supplies the clue to the parent- 
age of that blessed martyr, Gabriel Clarke, D.D., 
the only one of Archbishop Neale’s seven chap- 
lains, Laud, &c., who was not a bishop or an arch- 
bishop. The reason for which he was not made 
bishop, and the one for which he is enrolled in the 
biography of the martyrs of the wicked rebellion, 
is that he was too rich a pluralist to afford to be 
a bishop. He held the golden Archdeaconry of 
Durham with a rich living, a golden canonry with 
ditto, the n hospital of tham with ditto, 
also a living, and he kept to the last the little 
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cabend in Lingoln which was his first preferment. 
The value of these at present is at least 7,000/. per 
annum. His biographer only mentions his clerical 
career and sufferings, but does not describe his 
‘vin, Now, Gabriel Clarke was brought up ‘at 
Westminster, and will be found enrolled among the 
alumne, of whom Archbishop Neale had been one, 
and afterwards, master. Clarke proceeded to Christ 
Church, Oxford. Neale was a Londoner, and the son 
of a tradesman in Westminster. Clarke’s education 
at Westminster School pointsto his being a Londoner 
likewise ; and if hissister, Sibylla, shared any portion 
of the property of a marvellous rich old man, we 
+ a better reason for her marriage to Sir Paul 
Neale, the son of the Archbishop, than the one 
commonly supposed, of Clarke’s connexion as 
domestic chaplain. Gabriel is not a common name, 
and your casual note gives a hint, which may 
clear up some unsettled points. The name of Lady 
Neale’s father is not mentioned in the Neale 
igrees, but she is described as sister to Dr. 
Paced Clarke. N. E. 


The Boar's Head Tavern in Eastcheap.—The 
Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap, of which Wash- 
ington Irving wrote, was taken down in 1831, for 
the improvements in the neighbourhood. It had 
been rebuilt two years after the Great Fire of 1666, 
and the stone sign for the outside front is now in 
the museum attached to the Library of the Cor- 
poration at Guildhall. This sign was sent to the 
Collection of Antiquities and Works of Art exhi- 
bited at Ironmongers’ Hall in .1861, and I have 
had it engraved for the Catalogue of that wonderful 
Exhibition, and it is now printed in Part IV. (to 
conclude the work), which will soon be issued to 
the subscribers. The carving of “‘ the Boar’s Head” 
is very bold and spirited ; and it bears the date 
1668, and the initials ‘I. T.,” probably of the then 
landlord ; and we may conclude, with good reason, 
that it was a restoration of the sign that adorned 
the outside of the tavern which existed in Shak- 
speare’s day, as the interior possessed a, relic of his 
time in the carving in wood of a boar’s head,— 
bearing date 1566, and the name of the landlord, 
William Broke,—which was sold among the effects 
of Mr. Ansley Windus a fortnight since. General 
readers of the First and Second Parts of ‘King 
Henry the Fourth’ may not be aware that Shak- 
speare himself did not name the Boar’s Head as 
the place wherein Falstaff loved to quaff his sack ; 
for in the early editions no locality is assigned at 
the heading of the scenes, and Theobald first selected 
the Boar's Head Tavern in Eastcheap as the resort 
of Prince Hal and Falstaff, though there can be 
no doubt from the context that the poet intended 
that tavern for the humorous meetings. The Boar’s 
Head was in existence in the time of Richard the 
Second, but not as a tavern; as such it is first 
noticed in a lease, dated in 1537, when it was in 
the tenure of Joan Broke, widow, who most pro- 
bably was mother of William Broke before named, 
the landlord in 1566. In 1588, the tavern was 
held by Thomas Wright. 

* GrorGE RvussELL FRENCH. 

7, Powis Place, W.C., July 13, 1868. 


Mote.—In the northern version of Hampole’s 
‘Pricke of Conscience,’ edited by Mr. Richard 
Morris, the following passage occurs in the descrip- 
tion of the city of heaven, which the author, con- 
fessing that he “‘kan noght descryve,” proceeds to 
give out of his “awen hede,” line 8893 :— 

Bot yhit als I ymagyn in my thoght, 
I lyken it tylle a ceté pat war wroght 
Of gold, of precyouse stanes sere, 
Opon a mote, sett of berylle clere, 
With walles, and wardes, and turrettes, 
And entré, and yhates, and garettes. 
The editor notes that for mote MS. Lands. 348 
(m a midland dialect, I presume) reads mount. 
Nothing being said to the contrary, I suppose the 
other northern MSS. support the reading in the 
text. What a mote is, we learn from Gawain 
Douglas, ‘ Eneados,’ boke xi:— 
Ane bing of erth uphepit like ane mote, 
Contenyng the cauld assis and birnt banis, 
Of auld Dercenmus, king ef Laurentanis, 


Which mote is again referred to, a few lines further 


XUM 








on, as “this knollis hicht, or litill hill.” Again, 
Book vii. 13, “mote” is used in rendering the origi- 
nal ¢umulus, where ADneas 

Performyt dewly the funerall seruyce 

Apoun the sepulture, as custome was, and gyse 

Ane hepe of erd and litill mote gart uprayis. 
“Mote” is usually derived from the Anglo-Saxon, 
as-mét-hill, meeting-hill, or hill of assembly. Is 
this the true derivation of the word, which seems 
to be the same as the French moite, a hillock, turf, 
clod; medieval Latin, mota, derived by some from 
the Anglo-Saxon mét, by some from mons, and by 
others from the Latin meta, which in some of its 
applications—as a conical mound of anything, the 
upper millstone, a hay-cock (meta feni), a conical 
cheese (meta lactis)—corresponds exactly to the 
idea attached to mote. No suspicion of any such 
idea as meeting-place attaches to the word as used 
by Gawain Douglas, with whom it is a mound, 
and par excellence a sepulchral mound, or tumulus, 
raised over a grave. Moreover, if mote-hill or 
meeting-hill was the original form, how came the 
substantive part of the name to be lost in so many 
cases? The use of the word by Douglas is inter- 
esting in connexion with the fact that, in the old 
border town of Hawick, where there is reason to 
suppose that he was at one time rector, and where, 
moreover, the old Northumbrian of Hampole still 
survives, scarcely altered, as the vernacular dialect, 
there exists a remarkable artificial hillock, in shape 
ofa steep truncated cone (about 30 feet high, and 
100 yards in circumference at the base, and 40 
yards at the top), which has been known as the 
Mote from the earliest times. There can be little 
doubt that it is a very large specimen of the ancient 
British barrow, or burial-mound. It is referred to 
in a charter granted to Sir W. Douglas, of Drum- 
lanark, in 1511, as the Mott of Hawick; but, 
although mentioned as a place at which seisins 
were to be taken, no records or traditions appear 
to exist of its having been ever used as a place of 
meeting or assemblage. The burgh of Hawick is 
possessed of an extensive and valuable tract of 
land in the immediate neighbourhood as a common 
property; but the Mote does not now belong, nor 
has it ever belonged, to the burgh, but has re- 
mained from pre-historic times a silent and un- 
changing spectator of the changes which have gone 
on around. The only celebration in which I have 
heard of it taking part was the annual singing of 
the old local song, or rather of successive local 
songs, to the old local air of ‘Tyr habbe us, ye 
Tyr ye Odin!’—an interesting relic of a time when 
Odin and Tyr were very substantial realities to 
the heathen Northumbrians of Teviotdale. I have 
taken it “‘on myne awen hede,” as Hampole says, 
to call the Hawick Mote artificial; but a local 
story has it that an eminent southern antiquary 
passing through Hawick, after surveying with 
eager curiosity the ancient barrow, applied for 
information to a native, who had with equal curio- 
sity been surveying him, asking, “‘Can you tell me 
anything about the origin of this interesting struc- 
ture—is it natural or artificial ?”—“ It’s nane o’ 
the twae o’ tham, sir,” was the answer ; “it’s juist 
Hawick Mote there, an’ ye’ll never see’t oniewhar 
elles.” We believe that the Hawick Archeological 
Society, with a laudable desire to settle the point 
as to whether the Mote is natural, artificial, or 
“nane o’ the twae o’ tham,” have applied to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, lord of the manor, for per- 
mission to drive a tunnel underneath, when an 
opportunity will be also afforded of verifying the 
popular legends that the fairy folks, since they 
left the green hills of the borderland, have retired 
to sleep for a time undér its mystic dome, and that 
a terrific thunderstorm bursts upon the sacrilegious 
heads of those who dare to penetrate its hidden 
secrets. Can any reader of the Atheneum furnish 
other examples of the use of “ mote” in the living 
northern dialects, either for a mound generally or 
as applied to particular mounds, stating in the 
latter case whether these were called “ mote-hills,” 
and if they were ever used for purposes of meet- 
ing ? Ap FINES. 
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The HISTORY of the CALIPH VATHEK. 


estas BECKFORD, Esq. Price 2s. 6d. (Bayard 


dition.) 
_ Beckford’s ‘ Vathek’ is here oo to us as one of the beau- 
tifully got-up works included in Messrs. Low & Co.’s ‘ Bayard 
ries,’ every one of which is a gem,—and the ‘ Caliph Vathek’ is, 
perhaps, the gem of the collection. We may as well add, that 
every one of the works included in this series is well worth possess- 
ing, and the whole will make an admirable foundation for the 
library of a studious youth of polished and refined tastes.” 
Iustrated Times. 
BAYARD EDITIONS, price 2s. 6d., each Volume 
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The ROYAL COOKERY-BOOK. By 
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GOUFFE, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Ilus- 
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161 Woodcuts. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth extra, 2l. 2s. 

“*M. Jules Gouffé is the author of this sumptuous volume. He 

by the sight of the unutterable 


has been moved to com it 

platitudes into which the notabilities of culinary literature are 
constantly falling. It seems that the servum pecus of imitators 
have found their way even as far as the kitchen, and have ravalé 
ja profession so as to degrade it in the esteem of all true judges. 
1. Gouffé is an excellent guide, and we can trust him thoroughly. 
Nor should the humble housekeeper be frightened at the sig t of 
an octavo which seems only fit for the lux West-End Club ; 
la ewisine de receives its due s! ¥, 
transcendental dinners can be prepared from the formule therein 
contained, so may the simp'e repasts of Government clerks and 
commercial travellers. The whole realm of the kitchen will find 
in M. Gouffé’s ‘ Livre de Cuisine’ an irrefragable authority ; and 
numerous illustrations in the way of chromolithographs, wood- 
cuts, and even geometrical figures enable the novice, not ee to 
distinguish between good and bad meat, but to lay the cloth 
tastefully, and to fold a napkin comme il faut.”—Saturday Review. 


COUSIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. By 
a New Writer. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

“Tt is something, when novels have earned for themselves their 
present deplorable reputation, to find one which is thoro ex: 
aes and Pye perfectly innocent. ‘Cousin Jack’ is really a ee 
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GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
A Weekly Journal, 
(Registered for transmission abroad), 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 


COLLATERAL SUBJECTS, 


Published every Sarurpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 


Established in 1841 by the late Professor Lixpiey in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Josern Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, 
‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE’ has, as ci ti have d ded, been enlarged 
in size, and its scope rendered more comprehensive, so that it still 
remains the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country 
or abroad. 

and Corr dents—includi 


Thanks to the Contribut 4 
amongst them almost all the leading Horticulturists, Agricultu- 
riste, and Men of Science of the Kingdom—ORIGINAL ARTI- 
CLES on all matters connected with the subjects of which the 
Journal treats are given. The Principles of Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, of Botany, and of Natural History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practical Horticulture and Agriculture, 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Manage- 
ment of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods or Stock ; the 
details of Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irriga- 
tion, the Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, 
Poultry, &c.; the Construction, Maintenance, Heating and Venti- 
lation of all Garden or Farm Buildings ; in short, of all matters 
connected with the PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRI- 
CULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
ECONOMY generally. 


NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c., are described in a manner to be 
serviceable alike to the Cultivator and the Man of Science. 


REPORTS of important Metropolitan and Provincial EXHI- 
BITIONS, as well as of all SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely 
to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist, are sup- 
plied in addition to Weekly Reports of the various Markets for 
Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 


The Columns devoted to HOME CORRESPONDENCE serve 
to bring to light a vast amount of varied and interesting informa- 
tion. 








Owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and 
in the Colonies, the department devoted to FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
Journal. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS whose subjects come within the scope 
of the Journal are supplied, while under the head of GARDEN 
and FARM MEMORANDA are from time to time given 
Notices of such Gardens, Farms or Estates as are likely to furnish 
materials for the information of the reader. 


A CALENDAR of Weekly Operations as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS supply valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others, and in the Notices to Correspondents replies are 
furnished to any questions that may be asked, such replies being 
given by men of the highest reputation in their respective depart- 
ments. 





Woodcuts are given whenever the nature of the subject requires 
them. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of 
readers, and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, 
but on the Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the 
‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GA- 
ZETTB’ affords an exceptionably good Medium for Advertisers, 
the more so as, in addition to the special features of the Journal, 
there is a GENERAL NEWSPAPER, n which a careful Sum- 
mary of the News of the week is given without leaning towards 
this or that party, so that the reader is put in possession of the 
facts, and is enabled to draw his own inferences from them. 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE TAI-PING REBELLION. 


By ANDREW WILSON, F.A.S.L., 
Author of ‘ England’s Policy in China; and formerly Editor of the China Mail. 


WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. with Two Maps and numerous Engravings, price 6s. 


THROUGH BURMAH TO WESTERN 
CHINA: 


Being NOTES of a JOURNEY in 1863, to ESTABLISH the PRACTICABILITY of a TRADE-ROUTE BETWEEN 
the IRAWADDI and the YANG-TSE-KIANG. 


By CLEMENT WILLIAMS, 
Formerly Assistant-Surgeon in the 68th Light Infantry, 
And First Political Agent at Mandalay to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. 


WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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The JULY NUMBER, price 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 
THE QUESTION OF CENTRAL ASIA. By Roperr GIrrey. 
NOTES ON DESIGNS OF THE OLD MASTERS AT FLORENCE. By A. C. SwinBupns. 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trottorg. Book II. Chap, VIIL to Book III. Chap. I. 
MR. DARWIN’S HYPOTHESES. Book IIL By Grorck Henry LEwss. 
ANTHONY: A POEM. By Wit11am B. Scort. 
NATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. By T. E. C1Lirre Lgstiz. 
THE POLITICAL PRELUDE. By the Epitor. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


VENEZUELA ; or, Sketches of Life in a South-American 


Republic: with a History of the Loan of 1864. By EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B. F.R.S. Demy 8vo. with 
Map, 16s. 


“We sincerely recommend this book not yn to all readers,—but es; 
enough weight and authority to influence the public mind. ”_ Morning 


SUMMER in ICELAND. By C. W. Paijkull, Professor 


of Geology in the University of Upsala. Translated by the Rev. M. R. BARNARD, B.A. Demy 8vo. with 
Illustrations and Map, 14s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of the OLD NORTHMEN. Translated 


from the Posthumous Works of R. KEYSER, late Professor in History at the Royal University in Christiania, 
Norway, by the Rev. M. R. BARNARD, B.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The INSECT WORLD: a Popular Account of the Orders of 


Insects. By LOUIS FIGUIER. Demy 8vo. with 564 Woodcuts, and 12 full-page Illustrations, 20s. 





~ ed to those who have in this country 
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The OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive History of the Sea 


and its Inhabitants. From the French of LOUIS FIGUIER. Demy 8vo, with 427 Illustrations, 20s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 


Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by COUNT MAFFEI. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

“BONES and I;” or, the Skeleton at Home. By G. J. 
WHYTE MELVILLE. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

NOT TOO LATE. A Story. By the Author of ‘Only George.’ 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 

The DREAM NUMBERS. By T. A. Trollope. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 
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Just ready.—A New and Revised Edition of CLARISSA. 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By S. Richardson. 


In Three Volumes. 
Edited by E. S. DALLAS, Author of ‘ The Gay Science.’ 


EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


No one who is familiar with ‘ Clarissa’ can wonder at Macaulay’s admiration of it, nor be unprepared for 
his eaneed of its fascinating influence. He knew it almost by heart. It is the finest work of fiction ever written in 
any language, said Sir James Mackintosh. He who was our first novelist in point of time has, in fact, produced our 
int novel in point of rank. And not only is this opinion the final outcome of English, it is also the settled faith of 
French, criticism. The French are our chief rivals in prose fiction; and their opinion of ‘ Clarissa’ is summed up in 
the saying of Alfred de Musset—that it is le premier roman du monde, They have nearly, without exception, regarded 
Richardson as incomparable, and his chief romance as one of the greatest marvels of Art. Rousseau declared that 
nothing equal to ‘Clarissa’ or approaching it was ever written in any language ; and on the death of its author, Diderot 
pronounced his panegyric in terms of the utmost enthusiasm. 
“T have ventured to offer to English readers a revised edition of the marvellous tale,—matchless in the range of 
rose fiction,—because, for the honour of our literature, I lament that the noblest of all novels, the most pathetic and 
the most sublime, should be unread and well-nigh unknown among us, and because I agree with the French critics in 
thinking that the prolixity which has been its bane may be diminished with an advantage to which there is no serious 
drawback 





New Story by the Author of ‘The Woman in White,’ ‘No Name,’ &c. 


THE MOONSTONE, by WILKIE COLLINS. 


Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 8 vols. 





THE NEW BOOKS, at all Libraries. 
The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henty, Special Corre- 


spondent of the Standard. In 1 vol. 8vo. [This day. 
The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of | The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


rica. By GEORGE ROSE, M.A. (Arthur Sketchley). HUNTER. By Major BYNG HALL. In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 
(Nea [Nearly roady. 


Ame 
In 1 vol. 8vo. rly ready. 
AR PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 
The LIFE of DAVID G RICK. From pig tg the Life .~ § Correspondence of desbert 


Original Family BPE and numerous Published and Unpub- ‘A. Cantab. In3 


ed Sources. ERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols. 8vo. 362. A NTER 
sas WI TOUR in SPAIN. By 
LP 
“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. the Author of ‘Al ther Wrong,’ * Dacia Singleton’ 
hee ge M‘ — Author of ‘ The Waterdale Neigh- — In Og With of the Alh 
bours,’ &c. 1 vo » &e. 





THE NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 
The RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 


‘East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young Lady. By Percy 


FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &c. 4 vols [This day. 
WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By Mrs. Macquoid, 

Author of ‘Hester Kirton,’ ‘Charlotte Burney,’ &c. 8 vols. [Just ready. 
The LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hood, Author of ‘A 

Golden Heart.’ In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


TheADVENTURESof DOCTOR DRADY: | BRAKESPEARE;; or, the Fortunes of a 


aNovel By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 3 vols. Free Lance: a sew Novel. By & _ Aatnee of ‘Guy Living- 
(Second Edition this day. stone,’ ‘ Sword and Gown,’ &. 


The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel, by Annie Thomas 


Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of ‘Called to Account,’ &. 38 vols. 


The ROCK AHEAD: a Novel. By Edmund Yates, Author of 


‘Black Sheep,’ ‘Kissing the Rod,’ &c. In 3 vols. 





FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. By Mrs. Edward Pulleyne. 
In 3 vols, [This day. 
JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russell Grey, Author of ‘Never 
lor Ever.’ In 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XIII. for AUGUST, of 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. Price 
One Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 
Contents. 


1, BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s Fndis 


5. From ROME toN. 
By the Author te Guy Livingstone,’ &c. Chaps. I.—V. (W: ams. 


6. SEPARATE. (With an Illustration.) 
7. ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. Byan American. No. VII. 
8. The Hon. ALICE BRAND'S ae No, IX. 


9. ™ ROCK AHEAD. d Yates. Book III. Cha 
I, The Last Chance. VIF“ Ta Ineluctabile Fatum. “i 


4n Illustratio 
2 CRITICISMS bom CONTEMPORARIES. No. I. Mr. Algernon 
3 The” TURF a net the TURFITES. (With an Illustration) 


4 A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. Book II. Chap. III. A Trust 
discharged.—IV, Alice aids the Builder. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





93 
Now ready, 28. 6d. 
HAT SHOULD WE DRINK? an Inquiry 
ine.’ 


by Mr. Beckwith’s ‘ Practical N 
By Jami. DENMAR. ventions 
Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. containing upwards of 400 


price 88. 6d. 
ANDY-BOOK of the LAW relative to 


MASTERS, WORKMEN, SERVANTS and APPREN- 





TICES, in all Trades and Goon th Notes of Decided 

= i; ext, containing frelana” >, 2 A wens of 
con’ . among others, “* 

Act” of 18%, an Act” and ™ Master 


“Councils of tion 
| ae "set ” of 1867; together with Forms of Proceedi: 
o— * Masters 
Courts of Conciliation and Arbitration 
By ALEXANDER ———_ Solicitor, Glasgow ; Member 
Oo Willians Mackenss nga, Paternoster sow, Landen; and Gleage 
e! ie, > r-row, mdon ; an iW, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


NEW EDITION, ADAPTED TO THE 1867 EDITION OF 
THE PHARMACOPGIA 
Now ready, small 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth, 


| R. GARROD’S MATERIA MEDICA an 
THERAPEUTICS. Third Edition, com ~p zovieod am 


— 





mucl , adapted to the 1867 Edition of ritish P! 
maco} 
“The chemical nomenclature has been revised to mi 
shengee ts in ‘chemical 1 — and in the ‘ British Pharmacopwia 
pee tical chapters and sections have been entirely revised. 
Inas i Speaker, 2 r. Garrod deals skilfully with therapeutic 


groups 5 A lassifying medicines, gives at once to the prac- 
foner a = Py which to thread the mazes of Materia Medica in 

practice, and to the student a peg on which to hang the facts vith 
Which he must stock his mem =. arrod’s has always been a 
favourite—we believe, the favo Hie text-book, and is ‘Tikely to 
remain so.”—British Medical Jou 


London: James Walton, Rechention and Publisher to University 
College, 137, Gower-street. 


\ \ JHITTINGTON LIFE ASSURAN CE 
COMPANY. 








Chit eg MOORGATE-STREET, London. 
h Office—59, Piccadilly, Manchester. 





Moderate Rates of Premiu: ly for young lives. 
Bonuses have been declared in ~ ee and 1866. 
Policies mate payable during life 
Invalid and Second-class lave insured on a new tae Ma 
ED T. BOWSE R. Manager. 
Qix POUNDS ages WEEK 
Wile tok laid - 4 by be lajary, 
£1,000 in Case H arused by 


ACCIDENT Py ANY KIN 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to £8 58. 


the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


For particulars apply to the mag at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Paty or at the O: 
ORNHILL, and 10, 10, REGENT. STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE OFFICE, ~ New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Ogee in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 1696. ‘amacd to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of aE Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 


Leap tt ae | for 
Fire Department—66 per of the Premiums paid on First- 
Life Department—55 per cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of 


Fe a yng | apital sth Dee, 1967)—1,19; 


91,9681. 
to appoint as Agents Soman of good 





The 
mt. and ch 


[MPERIAL 








Live INSURANCE 


Tnstituted 1280 
The gocurty of a Subscribed wat of: 750,0002. and an Assurance 
Fund py a to m han seven years’ purchase of the 


9 of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


ears. 
The Fm Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
vel, Revival of Lape’, Policies and Surrender Values. 
Whole Ww = Licences of charge, when the circumstances are 
vourabl 
Endowments for panting 
SS. Deferred, or Reversionary. 
Notices of ent registered an: and acknowledged Esa a oie. 


e with 
obtained at the Com ny's Offices in }opeen. 1, Old Broad’ -street, 
E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, S.W., on. a ithe Agents throughout the 
Kingdom. DEN, Actuary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE Ne he gt Sony —London, 37, Cornhill ; Edinburgh 
and Dublin. | Established 1 Invested funds at ist August, 
The Office Books close pad the he yeas on the 3ist of July, and all 
out before that date will rank bonus 


olicies for four years’ 
at the —* division of profits, which will take 4 in 1871. 
r pro} 


Forms posal Prospectuses, con‘ all necessary 
particulars, may be had at the Offices as $ above, of or of the Com- 


‘o agents. 
sei: ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant Secretary. — 


HE LIVEREOOL end LOND DON and GLOBE 
URANCE COM 
pam... ry Dale-street, LIVERPOOL; 
7, Cornhill, and Charing Cross, LONDON. 


The Invested Funds now amount to 3,401 me a Revenue 
to 836,8161., and that of the Life to 259,039. rate rates 
of premium, with a gparanteet fixed bonus for the Life Policies 
of Com} , and their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES 
to partic, Ft render rol us. been 5 
ms are 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
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Just published, imperial 4to. half bound in morocco, 31. 10s. 


VILLA AND COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected, 
With a full Descriptive Notice of each Building. 


Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different Architects, are illustrated by Plans, Elevations, and 
Sections, together with occasional Perspective Views and Details. The buildings are fully described, and in nearly every 
case a statement.of the actual cost is given. 


London: Biackre & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 








Nearly ready, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF 


By Professor WILHELM LUBKE. 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT, 
Translator of Grimm’s ‘ Life of Michael Angelo,’ &c. 
WITH 415 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Beautifully printed in Old Faced Type on Toned Paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, 42s. 


Surra, Evper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


ART. 





English and European News. 


T HE MAIL 


A Paper containing the News, the principal Leaders, a well-digested Summary, and all interesting Matter from 
the Times. The Newspaper hitherto known as the Evening Mail, having become the property of the Proprietors of 
the Times, IS NOW published twice a week, under the title of THE MAIL, at the price of 3d. per copy as hereto- 
fore, or 8d. a week, post free. The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain the 
News and all Matters of Interest appearing in the three previous numbers of the Times, which will thus be rendered 
available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing Abroad or in the Colonies. 

Subscribers can obtain THE MAIL through Nowspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on pre- 
payment, at Printing House Square, London. 








Now ready, the Third Edition of a 
STANDARD WORK ON ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT. 


PUGIN’S GLOSSARY 
ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME. 


Setting forth the Origin, History, and Mystical Signification of the various Emblems, Devices, 
and Symbolical Colours, peculiar to CHRISTIAN DESIGN of the MIDDLE AGES, with especial 
reference to the DECORATION of the SACRED VESTMENTS and ALTAR FURNITURE 
formerly used in the English Church. Compiled from Ancient Authorities and Examples, by 
A. WELBY PUGIN, Architect, Professor of Ecclesiastical Antiquities at St. Mary’s College, Oscott. 
Illustrated by Extracts from the Works of Durandus, Georgius, Bona, Catalani, Gerbert, Martene, 
Molanus, Thiers, Mabillon, Ducange, &c. Enlarged and Revised by the Rev. BERNARD SMITH, 
M.A., of St. Mary’s College, Oscott. Third Edition. 1 vol. imp. 4to. 

Illustrated by SEVENTY-THREE PLATES, in Gold and Colours, and about 50 Woodcuts in the Letter-press, 
containing Examples of the Ecclesiastical Costume of the Roman, English, French, and German ae ye Priests, and 
Deacons; Frontals, Curtains, and Dossells of Altars; the embroidering of the Orphreys and Hoods of Copes, Stoles, 
Maniples, and Chasubles ; Apparels of Albs; Patterns of Diapering for Ceilings, Walls, and precious Stuffs ; Bordures 
and Powderings; Floriated Crosses ; Emblems of the Holy Trinity ; the Five Wounds and Passion of our Blessed Lord, 
the Four Evangelists, of our Blessed Lady, the Mysteries of the Rosary ; Monograms of the Holy Name; Examples of 
the Nimbus ; Conventional Forms of Animals and Flowers for Heraldic Decoration ; Altar and Church Linen, Funeral 

alls, &c. The whole drawn, coloured, adapted, and described from ancient Authorities, by A. Welby Pugin, Architect. 


Elegantly half bound in red morocco, gilt top, uncut, 61. 6s. 


Copies have recently been sold by om auction for 10. and upwards; a New Edition was therefore demanded both 
y Ritualistic Enthusiasts and Artists. 


London: B, Quariron, 15, Piccadilly. 





CHEAP READING for the SEASIDE and the COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
At a considerable saving of expense, by applying for the 
CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 





a. 
ae FIRE OFFICE, Lompanrp-stagy 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1789, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 

Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 


GEORGE W..LOVELL, Secretary, 


Sa. 

J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, QUEEN- -STREET, 

e LONDON, E.C., General and t. -® Agents and WINE 

ee ‘bes Farts ot AS Patrons ths th Y Continug 
receive and forwa orks 0! Baggage, > 

from all Parts of the World. werd tea. 


Sole Acents in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE, 
Price Lists on application. 


OUDAULTS PEPSINE POWDER 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal, to assist Digestion, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT'S PEPSINE PILLS, 3— 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 








43.— 


[O28N G28 0 OF THE RED GUM OF 
For Relaxed Yt 2 In Bottles, 28. 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists in Ordinary to the PRINCE of WALES, 
77, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


\V URIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES,— 
In Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the 
phlegm and prev ol violent fits of Coughing. 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 

(Gazetted August 8, 1837— December 31, 1867.) 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
HE QUEEN, 

277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 





USE ONLY THE 
G LL ae * 2 2 iS 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


\ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS, 
HOWARD'S PATE 





138. 
In lieu of and more durable pe painting and graining. Plas. 
tered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces covered with any 
real wood selected. Bpectas ae in any style, and estimates 


free. 
26 and 27, BERN ERS-STREET, London. 


A U C E. —LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Connotseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imi- 
tation, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on the 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Lida ae for Beport wy the Proprietors, Ms 
cester; Messrs. CRO & BLAC Messrs. BARCLAY 
SONS, London, &c. ; — 1 Grocers and Oilmen uniy ersally. 


H°’ EYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges 

are well di they for the Bath, and are preferred, by many, 
to the finer gaa t ara are very much lower in price than the fine 
Smyrna _ones.— LFE, BINGLEY & CO. 1318, Oxford- 
street, W.. Toil ot —— -t (by appointment)to H. R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 





. 








STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s, 6d. post free. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


HY INCUR THE RISKS of Limited 

Liability by taking Shares in Civil Service or Co-operative 
Stores, when you a save 10 a cent. by purchasing of the EAST 
INDIA TEA COM can have the oe . —— at 
door? TEAS of ‘all descriptions, fro’ 8. 3d. 





upwe rds Price Lists t fr li he C sat 
upwards. ce Lists post free on ication at the Com 
Warehouses, 9, GREAT ST. HELEN'S aie comaate 


Bishopsgate. 


ALVANISMv.NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
PARALYSIS, a ce meg a PAINS, and _DE- 
BILITY, Gout, Sciatica, La mage, Con mp, Neuralgia, and Liver 
Complaints, Harvens: Deafness, pilepsy, ndigestion, Functional 
Diso: LOAN. For ascertaining the eaey a TEST 
of a OLTA. BLEGTRIC Sdifavplicable CHA 
BELTS, and —_ Batteries, will be sent ae f a week. 
Price from 5s. according to power. Combined Bands for 
veameies Geen St od Vital txy'G 308. to 40s. New Patent Self- 
complete. Pamphlet post free. 
JI. L. PULVERMACHER, Patentee, Galvanic Establishment, 
200, REGENT-STREET, W., London. 


aes .—Gentlemen can now be supplied | with 








ega, 
rt peeci for Cash & 4 
mporters, 37, Golden-sq street,W. To prevent de! 
in the poe of ordes tts they s 
eques 





nt- 
ould in all cases be ace rR 
by a remittance. couse, Union Bank. P,O, Orders on 
Brewer-street® 
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(\HANDELIERS, in Bronze and Or-molu, for 
C Dining-room and Library. ee, Moderator Laas i in 
Bronze, Or-molu, C hina, — d Glass a in 

d other O in aoted ex ponaly for these 
hirtisles OSLER, No. "ge, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


Q\SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ‘CHANDE- 
O LIERS, Wall Li mts, ane Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
Pipiyes 





Table Glass, Glass Dinner Services, 
8 15s.; Glass Demert ditto, for 12 ditto, from 
= 5 marked in plain figures. Ornamental Sager English and 
Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, 
Orders promptly executed. London Show-rooms, wo. 45, Oxfo 
gireet, W. Manufactory and Show-rooms, B; street, Birming- 
Established 1807. 


PATHS AND TOILET WARE. —WiuraM 

S. BURTON has one large Show-room devoted exclusively 

to the display of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of 

h is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 

to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those tha‘ 

have tended to make this Establishment the most distinguished 

in this Country.—Portable Sh owers, 78. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 31. 

to 5. 128.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 98. 6d. to 328.; Hip, 

3d, to 318, 6d. A large Assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 

Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. “Toilet Ware in 
great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 458. the set of t 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. He has 

FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive Show of Iron 

and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bed- 
ding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads f. 


is from 11s. ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 148. 6d. ; 





and Cots, from 158s. 6d. each ; handsome 
Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
@. 138. 6d. to 201. 


\ TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING [TRONMONGER, by Appointment, to H.R.H. 
the PRINCE of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
ae on ot contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
0 of 
Sterling SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, 
Nickel Silver and Urns and Kettles, 


Britannia Meta! Goods, Table Cutlery, 
Dish Covers, ASE -water Dishes, oaks and nandelabra, 
Stoves and Fen Baths and Toilet W 


— and Brass Bedstends, 
Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
Bedrvom Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c. 


Marble C himney- pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show paces 
at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-yard, London. 


pure LIGHT WINES 
for the SUMMER SEASON. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 













St.-Julien Claret . seseeee 188, 208. 248. and 308. per doz. 
White Bordeaux .. or cones 248. 308, and 368, =, 
Burgundy .... 248. 368. and 428, pan 
Chablis 248. 308. 368. and 48s. 2° 
Hock and Moselle 24s. 308. 368. and 488. » 
— agne..... 362. 483. 603. and 668. ” 
She 243. 308. 3%8. and 42s, °° 


Port { om first-class ‘Shippers | 248. 308. 36s. and 42s. ” 
, Hochheimer, M arcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, —_ 

608.—Joha ger and Steinberger, 728., 848 
12%s.—Braunberger, areal. and Scharzberg, 488. to eae 
Sparkling Moselle, 48s., ., 668., 788.—Very choice Champagne, 
668., 788.—Fine old Sack, go iw Frontignac, Vermuth, Con- 
eats, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare 


Fine. old Pale Cognac Brandy, 482., O0e., 
Foreign Liqueurs of every descri riptio 
On receipt of a Post-oftice order, or reference, an 
be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s-road. 
ae _(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


For Notice of Greek Wi ines, &c., see Edinburgh ‘Review for 





728. and 84s. per dozen. 


any quantity will 


REEK ARCHIPELAGO WINE 
COMPAN rs 5 Natural, Full-bodied, Dry, and Perfectly- 
fermented WIN 


Sample Cases air be made up as desired. Cases of Six Red and 
Six White Wines will be sent on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 
able at the General Post-Office, for 1U. 11s. 4d. 

Detailed Priced- List forwarded on application, 

Cross Cheques “* National Bank.” P. 0.0. to be made payable 
at siege, Office.” 

J. L. DENMAN, 20, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention 
+ to the following PRICE LIST of WINES: 
er 


dozen. 

Sherries— Good dinner wines 248. 308. 
wines, pale or golden 368. 422. 

Amontillado ‘and Manzanilla ; 488. 
‘ino de Rass a full dry wine 54a. 

_ Heal y bottled 308. 368. 428. 
Clarets—Pure sound wines -. 188, 248. 308. 
Fine, with bouquet 368, 428. 548. 668. 
Champagnes—Li ond — fine dry wines: quarts .. ss. = 
8. 308. 

— First Brands, rich and dry : quarts ose. = 
Cognac Brandies- Old, Pale and Brown 488. 608. 728. 908. 


The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 


E. LAZEN BY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine 
by the numerous inquiries of their 
sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a large an 
fally-selected Stock, which their numerous es * Sonnexions 
have enabled them to do to great advantage. 
Row open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and eu of Wines 
Will be forwarded if desired. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, 
Portman-square, London, W. “Sg RINT ey 
CHWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS. —By 
Precial A dptment to Her Majesty gn ft. R.H. the Prince 
of Wal Re ine; bottle is Droteoted by abe name and 
—* Derby, 
Glasgow, Malvern. ; 


hoes Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, 


YUM 





FOR HOT WEATHER. 
NICOLL'S TWEED CLOTH JACKETS, 
in all Colours, unlined, 15s. 6d. each. 
ont. J.& — NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, and 


Courts of Europe, 114 to 120, Regent-street. 
Yondons 10, Mosley- street, Max Manchester; 50, Bold-street, Liverpool. 





H. J. * B NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
yal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Lounon (ms us, L.. i Regent-street ; and 


MAncnEsTER—10, a eee 
LivERPooL—50, Bold- 

For TOURISTS, aapanaen macnn in various mixed 
colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool Cloth, —s and stro! 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, ro more adapted to 
variable climate than any other fabric, the cost ene venith Sik 
Sineve a being 21s. 6d. Light Chev riot Suits, from 2. 28. 

and Melton Overcoats, 11. 1s. and 2l. 28. ai: 
Suits, coe for immediate use, or made to measure at a few 
hours’ notice. 


. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 
HF4t & SON, TOTTENHAM-COURT- 
ROAD, W. 





IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


HEAL & SON 
Have on show 130 Patterns of TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS 
ready fixed for inspection in their extensive Show Rooms, and 
their stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they supply orders 
at the shortest notice. 

MANUFACTORY, 

196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
LonDon, 


I EAL & SON, , LOTTENHAM- -COURT- 


IELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 


ANDLES FOR THE BALL noon, 


_ em rmaceti, Chinese Wax, and wasteless Stearine, all 
with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. ‘These Candles will neither 
smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral Parti-Coloured Candles of all 


ae 
Fiecr by pil Dealers yin Coniles and and i (wholesale only) by J.C. &J. 
Frerrzz U KEK, CARPETS, BEDDING 


(Carriage 
See our new Illustrated Furniture ©. Catalogue, nearly 500 De- 
signs, with Prices 30 per cent. less than any other House. The 
most complete and unique guide ever published. Gratis from 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. 73 and 75, BROMPTON-ROAD, 
Knightsbridge. 

















HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, ssteel- 
viet’ with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, —_ 130 Illustrations, = all sizes and en 
of Chubb’s Safes, se Paul’ m Doo Lock: = sent free b, 
CHUBB & SON, re St aul’s € Churehyard, London. 


aBvaysS. SAUCE. - aims UTION.—The 

ane requested 
the we xnows late 8! 
ht This tebe is protected by ey in- 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
“ be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & aon, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, A 
square, London, as ¢ Proprietors of the receipt of Harvey’s 
Sauce, are rag eet to give this caution, from the Tact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists.and Oilmen. 


_DAZEN BY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMEN' 

E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors - the celebrated ye 
and Manufacturers of the PI 8 SAUCES and CON 
MENTS, so long and corr 4 dist oy ed by their name, a 
compell caution fhe ne 
with a view to mislead Habe ablie. clipe imitation oth nity 

8) e public. msu! 
pag th 4 LY les are ully informed that 
their Foreign 














in procuring the Genuine remy 

they can be behad direct from the Manuf rs at th 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDSSTREDT. Portman-square, London, 
W. Price ed Lists post free on application. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Gethin and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 
FILMER & SON’S, Upruotsterers, 
31 and 32, BERNERS-STREBT, Oxford-street, W 
Factory 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


| gg PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S 

PRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, or “‘SOM- 
MIER fap 8 are respectfully cautioned various 
imitations and infringemen' Pape tee Ben somewhat the appear- 
ance of the Original but sy" wall its advan: vi 

Ty. a Mattress bears the Label “ bel“ Tock en's Parent, 
and a Num! 

The “ Smee’s Spring Mattress, teste’ Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepa., or Honourable Mention given to Bedding of 
any description, at the INTERNATIONAL ExnusrTion, 1862, and 
may be obtained ( nice from 258.) of most respectal le Bedding 
Warehousemen_an‘ olsterers, and | "Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM OoBE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, on, B.0. 











PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS 


pediet oh Box Writi: ~ 3 ad D 1,1, iver Fittings: 
eB, an 
rr ae ental Travelling ILLUSTRATED 
Oe LOGUE, post treed, W. ALLEN, 3 anufacturer and 
Patentee 37, W. T STRAND, London, 

Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. er me of Officers’ Bed- 
sends’ Washband ashhand Stands, Canteens, £c. post free. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner fiap, 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick), 

The New Cream Wove “ CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 2s. 6d. 

COLOURED oe gen (Relief) reduced to 1s. per a 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 58. Monograms, tw 
letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from7s. Address Dies from Pah 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 48. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Pri: 

ontage Seales, Writing Came, Albums; be, post tee, ae 

(Estap.issep 1841.) 


By Royal ¢ Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully direets the 

1 A the Commercial Public, and Rend all who use 

Steel Pens, to of his productions, 
wa, for Quality of ——. = 4 Action, and i Great t Dura- 


ility will ensure unive: 
hey can be obtained, Retail, of % every Dealer in the world; 
Wholesale, at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, John- 


street, New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


RIGHT & MANSFIE LD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS and CABINET 
MAKERS. 


Only Gold Medal 1867; First Prize Medal 1862. 
3, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, W. 


RTE-COULEUR.—A Waistcoat-pocket Box 
a = eqaare COLOURS for Sketching and other purposes. 


WINSOK & NEWTON 38, RATHBONE-P: PLACE, London, 
and local Artists’ Co 


EWING MACHINES. 
W. F. ome a co. 
nese Macus ac wue lehawy 
and ever since 1846 have munintained their r pre: eming jp England, 
a for Manufacturing and for Domestic purposes, and renee 
rices from 5/. 58. upwards. For Family use they are unrivall 
Lock Stitch. ya oo = on both sides. Catalogues and 


mo of Work sent y 
CHEAPSIDE, E. Os and REGENT: CIRCUS, OXFORD- 


STREET, LONDON, W. 


MRS. §S. A. ALLEN’S— 
WORLD’S 
AIR RESTORER orn DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or oan Fy Hair toits youthful colour 
an uty. 
TT will cause Hair to 4 on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxurian 
calls G Hair is immediately checked. 
HIN Hair Lm | 
BA ALDNSS 
IT rem I dandriff. 
IT conteins neither oil nor dye 
In — Bottles, mee Bix _-- 


Sold by most Chem 
Depot, mTIGH HOLBORN, TONDON. 
[ exeronvs FLUID MAGNESIA. _ 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the ACH, 
a HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION: 
and the best mild a eperient for Delicate Censittetiens, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN nee 


DINBEEORD & CO., 172, New Bond London ; 
d of all Chemists Fo the the World, 


(OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS) PILLS 
for INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lls. 


(eckse S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
for BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. anid 11s. 


ECELe’ iS) ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
for LIVER COMPLAINTS 
In Boxes at le. 14d., 28. Qd., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


Ceres. Ss ATT RES BILLS 
may be had throughout the United K: 
In Boxes at le. 14d., 28. Od., 4s. 6d. vn 7 




















AINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System). 





= All other processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN 
Moa & SONS. the o the o1 and only aK of the true 
Painless Den The inent EM my 

t us summarily ¢ ‘py the Lancet, the Medical 
sion. the Press :—‘* Perfect unity from pain ; every kind 
, J 0) ~-¥-5 yee ot —— comfort, utility, economy, 

cone ty ; a mond cate Xe ee nel 

Mosely & Sons (the oldest established Eng- 


— 
ie Dentinnae 30, Berners-street -street, and 448, Strand 
Charing Cross Railway Station), an and over the Telegraph 
2 see rare 5 to 30 Guineas. 
and every 


PEPSINE. — SIivET MEDAL.— 
ARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


Morson’s Pupaine Wine, Globules and Lozen 


ape ce Ba Spe a hens hn 


28. 6d. 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF PIANOFORTES. 


errr 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE, — 
For Three Years certain (by Quarterly Payments in advance), the following B® 


PIANOFORTES. f— 


At 10 Guineas per annum, an elegant PIANINO, by Bord, of Paris, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with ornamented Fret, 6{ Octaves, Check Action, J 
and Three Strings throughout the Treble; cash price, 27 Guineas. 
At 15 Guineas per annum, an English Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in very handsome Rosewood, with truss legs, or in Walnut cay 


64 Octaves ; cash price, 40 Guineas. ats ore 
At 20 Guineas per annum, a Foreign Model PLIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in Rosewood or Walnut case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Thre The s 


Strings throughout ; cash price, 60 Guineas. 
At the expiration of Three Years (provided each Quarterly Instalment shall have been paid in advance) the Instrument becomes the property of the td 


Hirer. =e Monda 
Other descriptions, including those by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, on a similar arrangement. | 


TIilustrated Lists may be had on application to CuarrEn. & Co. 50, New Bond-street. 


CHAPPELL & COS | Tt 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF ss —_— PURCHASES OF HARMONIUMS., 



































F 
ALL THE BEST = 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS 
For Three Years certain (by Gaaeey Payments in advance), after which the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer, — 
A Three Stop. price 1@ Guineas, ov Re ner Qnartor far Three Years, A Six Stop, price 22 Guineas, or 42s. a Quarter. A Ten Stop, price ar 
26 Guineas, or 2/, 12s. ed. a ‘Quarter. And all other Instrnments by this celebrated Maker in a like proportion. His Gr 
Lists on application to CHaprELt & Co. 50, New Dond oto-cet The Mi 
Cog ee? Tefto 
> e 01 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS on the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. ame! 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED DRAWING-ROOM MODEL INSTRUMENT, P— 
and Hi 
With Sixteen Stops, Percussion Action, and all the latest improvements, price 60 Guineas ; or if hired for Three Years certain, paying 5 Guineas per Exeu 
Quarter in advance, the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer, without any further payment whatever. pn 
The Large Drawing-room Model is the most perfect Harmonium for private use. oe 
Ticke 
ferable! 
fey 
5 ppl 
CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE Yor, 
0 
z OF 16, N 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, R° 
(Registered for Transmission Abroad. ) ned 
Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. heretof 
. . . . urse 
Sixty-five Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. a 
Pianoforte Music. Sacred Vocal Music. Songs, Ballads, &c. sington 
10, Nine Pianoforte Pieces by] Brinley Richards. . Twelve Sacred S: by John Barnett, George Barker, the 51. Twenty-four Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection). 0" 
11. Six Pianoforte Pieces, byw Hace, bs Mrs. eaten, Olavion ipvar, be. = — 60. Twenty. four old English Ditties” February Number (1868). 
io. Sereugiee afore Piece, by Oaborne “oe ranged for the Piano- | ,&: Twelve Songs, by Handel. = by G. A. Macfarren. 62, Twelve Songs by Benedict and Arthur Sullivan. April Num ist 
21. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and G (forte. - Hymns for the Christian Seaso ber (1868). sal 
B Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Fiancforie. Christy Minstrel Songs. | Beethoven’s Sonatas. iter 
41. Fifty paras ic Airs. Arranged for the Pianoforte from the . Twenty-one Christy and peekley Minstrel Melodies. | 12. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No.1) a * 
most Popular Operas. 35. Vocal Christy Minstrel Albu Containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete. am 
42. Irish Melodies. Assemant for the Pianoforte. | 39. Christy Minstrel Song Book. 20. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé, (No. &) 2, H 
4. d Scotch Melodies. Arranged for the Pianoforte. . Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection). — Sonata No.3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7 com: 
4. —= bin rg Welsh and English Melodies. Arranged for the . Christy Minstrel Songs (Fifth Selection). — 
forte. . Christy Minstrel Songs (Sixth Selection). | 28. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 3) U 
59. * Faust: for the Pianoforte, with the Story in Letter-press. | 55. Christy Minstrel Songs (Seventh Selection Containing the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 10. ; 
January Number (1868 . Christy Minstrel Songs (Eighth election). “June Number. | 30. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 4) 
61. Meyerbeer’s * Africaine,’ for the Pianoforte. i Number. Containing the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonate 
‘63. Brinley Richards’s Nine National Airs, May Number. s Ballads. 4 | Pathétique. Fee f 
65. Recollections of Handel, for the Pianoforte. J aly Number. ongs, ads, “<C. 31. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 5) ' 
1 Dance Musi . Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. | Containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 0 14. ™ 
usic. . Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. | 32. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Chavies Hallé. (No. 6.) 
7. es, by Charles D’Albert, &c. _ 3. Ten Songs, by Wallace. j Containing Sonata Op. 22 and Sonata Op. 26, with the cele 
8. es D’ Albert, J — ” Koenig, & . Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. | brated Funeral March. 
Pai ert, vGung?. , Lanner, Strauss, Labiteky,fe. 14. Panes, Py Behe ube! h Melodi j For I 
L azurkas. 15. Eighteen of Moore's Iris! é! a j 5 
27. es as Duets, by Charles D’Albert. 18. Twelve Songs, by Verdi and Floto Church Services. Cases, 21 
34. Dance Music, consisting of Quadrilles, | 24. Thirteen Popular Songs, by the most Popular Composers. 52. Popular Church Services (First and Second Selection). Scrip 
im ace, Polkas, and Galops. 25. Sims Reeves’s Popular § 5 may 77 53. Popular Church Services (Third and Fourth Selection). 
37. stands ee guste, comprising 72 Country Dances, Horn- | 29, Ten a Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs. 54. Popular Church Services (Fifth and Sixth Selection). 
38. Fauiionable ance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, | 33. Juvenil + 1 Album, containing Songs, Duets,and Trios. | Lecture 
Polkas, Sologe, § Schottisches, &c. g 46. Twent y Sen Bongs, by Dibdin, og oy Vocal Duets. English 
2 Fit Ws sD oe eens. aes eminent Composers. 47. Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. = qocive Popes: Posts for Soprano and Contralto Voices. —.. 
° i e 
x -4 ‘twa Polken'and wien by D’Albert, &e. 56. Mr. Santley’s Popular Songs. elve Sacr uets. Ger mat 
The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. feannt 
Price ONE SHILLING each Number, or post-free for 1s. 2d., or three Numbers for 3s. 4d., to be had of all Music and Booksellers in the Kingdm ; and of Singing 
Drawin 
CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. Deve 
y 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. in 4 ee 
Printed by Jauzs Hoxuszs, at No, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex; and published by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, S| 
Publisher, at 20, Wellington-atreet aforesaid. Agents: for Sootcawp, Mears, Bell & Bradfute, Ediuburgh:—for IeLanb, Mr. Joba Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, July 18, 186, RESU} 





